a/yt. 
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Corn  is  a  vegetable  that  demands  for 
best  canning  results,  a  fertile,  well-drained  soil, 
selection  and  careful  grading  of  the  seed,  proper 
fertilization.  The  successful  Conner  has  a  knowledge 
of  all  these  important  points.  He  also  realizes  the 
extreme  importance  of  picking  the  corn  at  just  the 
proper  stage  of  maturity.  Inside  his  cannery  skilled 
help  works  further  for  quality  by  checking  carefully 
the  sorting,  cutting,  silking,  mixing  and  other  details 
of  canning  operations—  all  so  important  in  serving 
the  consumer  with  a  quality  product. 

And  now  corn  makes  another  bid  for  the  house* 


wife's  favor.  Whole  grain  corn  is  making  tremen¬ 
dous  strides.  Its  method  of  packing  is  so  different 
from  the  packing  of  creamed  corn  that  the 
canner  starting  to  pack  whole  grain  should  make 
sure  that  he  has  accurate  and  reliable  packing 
information. 

Realizing  hov/  absolutely  sales  of  both  styles  of 
corn  are  dependent  upon  uniformly  high  quality, 
the  research  department  of  the  American  Can 
Company  invites  specific  inquiries  on  phases  of 
canning  that  affect  quality.  If  you  have  a  problem 
get  in  touch  with  us. 
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FIT  YOUR  LABEL 
FOR  ITS  NEW  JOB... 

Modern  merchandising  puts  a  big  responsibility 
on  your  labels.  They  must  identify  your 
product  distinctively;  they  must  have  consumer 
appeal;  they  must  advertise  for  you,  and  build 
permanent  good  will;  they  must  speed  production 
by  working  properly  in  your  labeling  machines. 

"U  S"  produces  labels  that  meet  ALL  these  re¬ 
quirements.  "U  S"  is  a  nation-wide  service,  with 
sales  offices  in  sixteen  cities,  and  production 
plants  convenient  to  you.  It's  good  judgment  to 
confer  with  "U  S"  on  your  label  requiremeets. 

.  Write  "U  S"  Today. 


TRADI  MARK  SERVICI...B«for*  adopting  new  brand  natnat, 
make  sure  they  are  not  already  in  use.  Failure  to  do  so  may 
result  in  costly  litigation.  Get  prompt  information  without 
chorge  about  registered  and  unregistered  brand  names  from 
the  "U  S"  Trode  Mark  Bureau  at  Cincinnati. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 

55  BEECH  STREH,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  98  N.  THIRD  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  439  CROSS  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
<  MAIN  orrice  > 

BALTIMORE  MD 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 
REGARDLESS 
OF  OUTPUT 


WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 
WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


NO.  St7  OOUBLE-SEAMER 


NO.  SI  ROTARY  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


NO.  1S1  OOUBLE-SEAMER 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 

Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 


The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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with  CONTINENTAL 

BNAMEl  LINED  CANS  .  ,  . 


The  modern  housewife  knows  the  value  of  canned  foods  packed 
in  enamel  lined  cans.  She  likes  their  uniformly  fine  appearance  and 
buys  again  and  again.  It  will  pay  you  well  in  increased  sales  to 
cultivate  her  preferences.  Plan  now  to  give  at  least  some  of  your  Fall 
packs  the  definite  sales  advantages  of  Continental  Enamel  Lined  Cans. 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK;  100  E.  42nd  Street 

CHICAGO;  111  W,  Washington  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO;  155  Montgomery  Street 
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paper  published  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canned  Foods  Packers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Now  in  its  fifty-fourth  year. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Balti¬ 
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TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 
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By 

The  Trade  Company 
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107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders 
payable  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested 
to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions 
among  themselves  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all 
sections  are  desired,  but  anonymous 
letters  will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

- ^ - 

PRIME  OF  LIFE — Fity-three  years  old  today,  right 
in  the  prime  of  life!  Fifty-three  years  spent  in 
serving  the  finest  industry  and  the  best  bunch  of 
“fellows”  the  world  ever  saw.  Now  going  into  our 
54th.  And  like  an  eagle,  growing  younger  with  each 
year.  Nothing  personal  about  this,  for  we  speak  of  the 
good  old  The  Canning  Trade.  And  we  speak  because 
we  want  to  extend  thanks  to  you  who  have  made  this 
long  life  possible. 

TOO  SERIOUS — Wonder  if  business  has  not  grown 
too  serious  for  its  own  good?  Oh!  we  know 
there  is  good  reason,  but  even  so,  does  it  do  any 
good  to  worry,  to  fret  and  to  grow  so  sour  that  if  a  good 
thing  came  along  we  would  not  be  able  to  recognize  it? 
The  bla-bla  boys  and  the  Pollyannas  at  Washington 
tried  to  keep  the  country  cheerful  with  a  lot  of  empty 
wind,  and  when  this  balloon  bursted,  as  it  was  bound 
to  do,  we  all  fell  down  deeper  than  ever.  Are  you  going 
to  stay  down  in  that  ditch  and  just  wallow  around  and 
grumble;  or  are  you  going  to  pick  yourself  up,  wipe 
the  mud  out  of  your  eyes,  and  set  about  the  job  of  get¬ 
ting  out? 

There  is  a  story  going  the  rounds  about  an  agricul¬ 
turist  who  had  three  dogs,  and  he  named  one  Doctor, 
the  next  Lawyer  and  the  third  Farmer.  When  asked 
his  reason  for  this  peculiar  naming,  he  replied  that  he 
named  the  first  Doctor  because  he  dug  up  the  bones; 
the  second  Lawyer,  because  he  took  the  bones  away 
from  the  first.  And  then  the  inquirer  asks,  “Well,  what 
does  Farmer  do?”  “Oh,  he  just  sits  on  his  tail  and 
howls.”  Don’t  be  a  farmer. 

Old  Man  Depression,  he  just  keeps  rollin’  along,  but 
like  the  river  we  are  paraphrasing,  if  you  strike  out 
strong,  and  kick  with  your  feet  (instead  of  with  your 
tongue),  you  will  find  him  bear  you  right  along  to 
the  objective  point  you  have  in  view.  But  you  must 


have  that  objective  point,  must  see  the  job  ahead  of 
you,  and  then  have  the  heart  to  make  it. 

The  outlook  is  not  all  black.  How  would  you  like 
to  be  one  of  those  boys  who  drew  down  $20,000  a  year 
salary  for  no  purpose  whatever,  except  to  keep  the 
dividends  of  the  company  within  reason,  and  during  all 
those  years  lived  at  the  rate  of  $21,000  per  year,  and 
are  now  forced  to  ask  their  friends  for  loans  to  buy 
“eats,”  because  the  job  went  away  and  left  them? 
Some  fellows  had  “easy  money”  all  the  time,  but  nearly 
everybody  had  some  kind  of  a  tuni  at  this  easy  money 
— and  now  it  has  grown  hard.  Well,  you  showed  how 
you  could  spend  it,  now  show  how  you  can  earn  it. 
Like  the  kids  that  have  been  enjoying  vacaton,  the 
school  bell  has  rung,  play  time  is  over,  and  we  must 
get  down  to  work.  Five  years  from  now  the  country 
will  offer  a  prayer  of  thanks  that  we  were  called  back 
from  this  debilitating  period  of  ease  and  decay  and 
taught  again  the  happiness  of  hard  work.  You  see! 

But  there  we  go  getting  serious  ourselves! 

If  the  canner  has  not  had  his  vacation  he  is  not  likely 
to  get  one  now,  because  the  kettles  are  steaming  and 
he  has  begun  his  long  hour  grind  to  get  the  goods  into 
the  cans.  And  yet  Campbell’s  The  Optimist  says : 

August 

It’s  August  on  the  beaches; 

Smell  the  fresh  and  salty  breeze; 

Note  the  bathing  suit  that  preaches 
Of  the  freedom  of  the  seas! 

Note  the  backs,  and  then  in  wonder, 

Think  of  how  those  backs  will  feel 

When  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder 
And  the  belles  begin  to  peel ! 

But  here  is  a  nature-faking  story  which  we  just 
can’t  accept  from  the  same  little  always  interesting 
pamphlet,  and  it  appears  right  on  the  front  cover : 

0  look,  I  see  a  bumble  bee. 

That  comes  with  buzzing  swoop; 

I’ll  sell  its  honey  to  make  the  money 
To  buy  my  Campbell’s  soup. 
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If  the  bumble  bees  have  to  start  making  honey  be¬ 
fore  people  can  get  money,  then  verily,  the  panic  is 
upon  us. 

But  we  must  put  some  business  in  this  column  or 
some  of  our  more  serious-minded  readers  may  com¬ 
plain.  We  once  had  a  very  well-known  canner,  long 
in  the  business  and  still  going  strong,  say  to  us  that 
life  was  too  short  to  waste  time  in  laughter.  But  he 
has  since  gotten  over  that  completely,  and  has  come 
to  learn  that  the  finest  armor  against  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  fortune  is  a  good  sense  of  humor. 

So  now  to  business. 


Meet  MR.  MAPES— Frank  Shook,  the  well- 
known  secretary  of  the  Tri-States  Packers  As¬ 
sociation,  has  adopted  a  unique  and  excellent 
way  to  bring  home  to  his  members  the  need  of  care 
in  packing  tomatoes  this  year.  You  have  one  sample 
of  it  this  week  in  this  issue.  Instead  of  writing  out 
a  long  list  of  rules,  which  undoubtedly  would  be  care¬ 
fully  read,  but  then  would  have  a  tendency  to  pass  out 
of  mind,  he  has  selected  a  series  of  short  talks  upon 
each  important  point,  and  in  mimeographed  style 
sends  them,  at  days  apart,  to  each  member.  This  serves 
to  give  the  desired  and  needed  information,  but  it  also 
serves  to  keep  the  subject  in  mind. 

Next  week  we  will  give  you  more  of  these  talks,  and 
you  will  want  them.  Everybody  is  on  his  toes  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  Mapes  law,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  finest  pack  which  the  industry  has  ever  put 
up.  And  that  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  help  in 
overcoming  buying  resistance. 

Government  files  approved  record  of 
PACKERS  consent  DECREE  TESTIMONY— 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  filed  the  final  ap¬ 
proved  record  of  testimony  before  Justice  Jennings 
Bailey,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  in  the  suit  for  modification  of  the  Packers  Con¬ 
sent  Decree,  in  which  packers  won  a  partial  victory, 
and  which  the  Government  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  As  the  two  intervenors,  the 
American  and  National  Wholesaler  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciations  filed  their  approval  record  in  conjunction 
with  the  Government,  only  the  packers’  counsel  have 
to  file  their  record  to  complete  the  data. 

The  attorneys  for  the  packers  have  the  right,  if 
they  so  desire,  to  add  additional  parts  of  the  testi¬ 
mony.  When  they  have  either  failed  to  exercise,  or 
have  exercised  this  right  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmits  the  records 
to  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Following  this,  the  case  will  be  ready  for  submission 
to  the  Supreme  Court  at  such  time  as  its  docket  will 
permit. 

In  order  that  the  views  of  all  counsel  concerning 
the  appeal  record  may  be  reconciled,  it  is  planned  to 
submit  the  record  to  Justice  Bailey  on  October  23. 
The  record  is  so  voluminous  that  is  has  become  nec¬ 
essary  to  extend  the  time  for  docketing  the  case  until 
December  1,  1931. 

Due  to  this  delay,  it  is  now  believed  that  the  case 
will  not  be  heard  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  until  sometime  in  the  early  months  of  1932. 


SPRAYS  AND  DUSTS  BEST  INSURANCE  AGAINST 
LATE  BLIGHT  OF  TOMATOES 

HOROUGH  field  spraying  or  dusting  with  fun¬ 
gicides  offers  the  best  and  practically  the  only 
protection  for  tomato  growers  who  suffer  losses 
from  tomato  late-blight  rot.  Circular  169-C,  just  is¬ 
sued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  says: 
The  circular  is  based  upon  studies  by  G.  B.  Ramsey 
and  Alice  Allen  Bailey,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try,  and  is  entitled,  “Tomato  Late-Blight  Rot:  A 
Serious  Transit  and  Market  Disease.” 

Late  blight  has  inflicted  tremendous  losses  on  to¬ 
mato  growers,  particularly  in  California,  who  have 
shipped  tomatoes  in  an  apparently  healthy  condition, 
only  to  have  them  arrive  at  market  with  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  spoilage.  Late-blight  rot  causes  trouble 
chiefly  in  those  regions  where  there  are  cool  nights  in 
the  late  growing  season,  accompanied  by  considerable 
rain,  fog  or  other  moisture. 

In  their  study  of  the  blight  the  plant  disease  spe¬ 
cialists  checked  shipments  of  tomatoes,  and  also  made 
test  shipments  which  revealed  the  rate  of  blight  rot 
development  while  tomatoes  were  in  transit. 

The  bulletin  describes  a  process  of  disinfecting  to¬ 
matoes  before  shipment,  but  points  out  that  this  is 
impractical  for  most  regions  because  of  the  expense. 
The  authors  conclude  that  the  only  effective  method  of 
combating  the  late-blight  rot  is  to  spray  the  plants 
thoroughly  in  the  field  with  4-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture 
or  dust  with  som.e  of  the  copper  dusts. 

Copies  of  Circular  169-C  may  be  obtained  free  by 
writing  to  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Deductions  from  the  Almanac 

By  Loren  J.  Sheirff 

the  well  known  Certifies  Public  Accountant  of  Chicago 


Do  You  Know  ?  — 

If  a  hole,  slightly  larger  in  diamet¬ 
er  than  a  can,  were  bored  through 
the  earth,  and  a  can  of  vegetables  or 
fruit,  packed  in  the  Ignited  States 
during  1929,  was  then  dropped  in 
the  hole  every  second,  it  would  take 
a  man,  and  his  successors,  working 
eight  hours  a  day  six  days  a  week 
nearly  FOUR  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFTY  YI]ARS  to  drop  the  entire 
pack  in  the  hole. 

And  when  the  job  would  have 
been  completed,  the  hole  would 
not  only  be  full,  but  the  cans  would 
extend  out  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth  over  TWO-HUNDRED  AND 
SEVENTY-EIGHT  THOUSAND 
MILES. 
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Announcing  our  Gear,  Sprocket  and  Trans- 
mission  service  to  machinery  manufacturers 
and  the  canning  industry  -  -  - 


mwm 
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MITER  GEARS 


WORM  &  GEARS 


mmm. 


‘BOND’ 


Carried  in  stock 
Catalog  on  request 


Demand  in  our  locality  for  gears, 
gear  cutting  and  “V”  Belt  drives 
has  resulted  in  our  supplying, 
throughout  the  eastern  and  south¬ 
ern  sections  of  this  country,  these 
particular  articles  of  transmission. 

Our  equipment  includes  the  most 
modern  and  up-to-date  gear  and 
sprocket  generating  machinery  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  high  Speed 
bevel  and  miter  gears. 

Quick  Deliveries:  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  large  and  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  stock  gears  we  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  sprockets,  gears, 
and  silent  gears  on  short  notice. 
Special  attention  given  to  rush 
orders. 


We  solicit  the  opportunity  to 
quote  on  your  requirements  in 
these  lines. 


BEVEL  GEARS 


roller  chain 

SPROCKET 


SPUR  GEARS 

1  iHon-zMktallic  .. 

[‘GEARS 

SILENT  GEARS 


mt 


DAYTON  V-TYPE 
COG  BELT  DRIVES 


Slaysman  &  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  GEARS 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


S/ore  and  Factory 

801-11  E.  PRATT  STREET 


Office 

813  E.  PRATT  STREET 
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Crop  Reports 


TOMATOES 

Del  Monte,  Calif.,  August  5,  1931 — 40  per  cent  less 
acreage  planted  for  canning  this  year  than  average. 
Crop  IS  spotted.  The  indications  are  that  tonnage  will 
decrease  rather  than  increase.  We  estimate  about  GO 
per  cent  of  an  average  pack  for  this  year. 

Greenfield,  Ind.,  August  10,  1931 — Recent  rains  have 
been  a  benfit  to  tomatoes.  However  the  settings  are 
light  and  we  do  not  anticipate  more  than  65  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  crop. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  August  11,  1931 — 60  per  cent  of  acre¬ 
age.  First  bloom  dropped  from  excessive  hot  weather. 
Packing  will  not  begin  until  about  September  1st.  Ex¬ 
pect  about  75  per  cent  of  crop  from  acreage  set. 

Greensboro,  Md.,  August  11,  1931 — We  believe  we 
have  a  normal  acreage  out  in  this  section.  It  was  hard 
to  get  plants  to  live ;  cutworms  were  plentiful  and  part¬ 
ly  destroyed  fields  as  soon  as  they  were  set  out.  Then 
too,  a  drought  in  this  section  has  held  tomatoes  back 
very  much.  The  fruit  is  small  and  scarce,  and  what 
fruit  there  is  has  been  scalded  by  the  hot  sun,  and 
when  they  are  ripe  they  are  so  full  of  water  they  are 
of  little  value  to  the  canner. 

Dawson,  Mo.,  August  10,  1931 — Conditions  of  crop 
are  fair;  better  than  last  year.  Last  year  was  almost 
a  failure;  everything  dried  up.  Our  crop  will  not  be 
so  large,  but  the  quality  is  excellent. 

Farmingdale,  N.  J.,  August  5,  1931 — Looking  very 
good  in  this  section,  and  we  expect  to  start  operating 
next  week.  Do  not  at  the  present  time  believe  that  we 
will  get  anywhere  near  the  yield  per  acre  that  we  did 
last  year. 

Greenwich,  N.  J.,  August  11,  1931 — After  an  exces¬ 
sively  dry,  hot  summer,  we  are  having  an  abundance 
of  rain,  but  whether  it  is  coming  in  time  to  do  the 
crop  any  good  remains  to  be  seen.  We  will  be  later  in 
making  our  first  run  this  year  than  for  many  years. 
The  vines  on  most  our  patches  are  very  small,  and  it 
looks  as  though  they  could  be  cultivated  right  through 
August  without  doing  any  harm  to  the  vines. 

Mendon,  Ohio,  August  5,  1931 — At  this  time  toma¬ 
toes  are  looking  quite  good,  having  withstood  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  and  drought  better  than  any  other  canning 
crop.  This  is  an  important  tomato  section  and  they 
are  extensively  grown.  It  looks  at  present  as  if,  bar¬ 
ring  unfavorable  developments,  we  would  have  at  least 
80  per  cent  of  a  normal  yield.  We  have  passed  through 
another  severe  drought  in  this  section,  which  has  not 
had  a  tendency  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  farmers  or 
the  canners. 

Woodbine,  Pa.,  August  8,  1931 — ^The  acreage  in  this 
section  has  been  cut  at  least  50  per  cent,  considering 
the  idle  factories  that  are  not  operating  on  tomatoes. 
Up  to  this  time  the  crop  does  not  look  better  than  50 
per  cent  of  normal.  The  next  week  or  two  may  change 
the  outlook,  depending  on  weather  conditions.  We 
have  not  had  a  settled  rain  in  this  section  for  over 
two  years.  It  is  true  that  we  have  had  several  good 
showers  during  the  1931  growing  season,  but  the  se¬ 
vere  drought  of  last  summer  is  still  very  much  evident. 
The  extreme  heat  during  the  past  six  weeks  has  taken 
its  toll  of  canners’  crops,  even  with  local  showers  fre¬ 
quently.  If  conditions  were  normal  in  all  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness,  canned  foods  would  at  least  be  bringing  a  profit 
instead  of  selling  at  below  cost.  There  is  just  one 
factor  in  our  industry  which  is  lacking,  and  that  is 


confidence.  We  cannot  see  any  carry-over  from  last 
year  in  the  canned  foods  staples,  and  the  present  crop 
outlook  certainly  does  not  tend  toward  overproduction 
for  1931. 

Ridgely,  Tenn.,  August  10,  1931 — Acreage  75  i^r 
cent.  Condition  80  per  cent  of  normal.  Heavy  daily 
rains  for  the  last  ten  days  have  caused  many  tomatoes 
to  rot  in  the  fields  and  has  cut  the  first  crop  to  noth¬ 
ing.  The  indications  point  to  about  60  per  cent  of  last 
year,  and  if  the  rains  continue  there  will  be  very  few 
tomatoes  packed. 

Front  Royal,  Va.,  August  10,  1931 — Spotty.  River 
bottom  tomatoes  normal  but  late.  Upland  tomatoes 
not  enough  rain  to  produce  good  vine  growth.  Both 
are  without  small  tomatoes,  as  early  bloom  did  not 
take.  Expect  about  five  tons  per  acre  on  bottom  lands 
and  two  tons  on  uplands,  if  late  crop  matures.  First 
grown  on  bottom  land.  Crop  60  per  cent  on  upland. 

CORN 

Warrensburg,  Ill.,  August  3,  1931 — Sweet  com  has 
been  injured  by  torrid  heat  and  lack  of  moisture  dur¬ 
ing  the  seven  or  eight  days.  Bantam  has  been  in¬ 
jured  the  most.  Looks  as  though  production  will  be 
cut  50  per  cent  under  prosj^cts  of  10  days  ago.  Early 
planted  white  com  that  is  in  tassel  has  also  been  hurt, 
probably  15  to  20  per  cent.  It  is  now  cooler,  although 
no  rain  and  no  apparent  prospects.  Prospects  up  to 
last  hot  spell  seemed  good  for  five-year  average.  We 
have  had  several  hot  spells  during  June  and  July, 
which,  owing  to  lack  of  moisture,  wilted  and  rolled  up 
the  com  blades.  These  conditions  cannot  be  repeated 
without  doing  some  injury  to  crop.  The  underlying 
trends  and  conditions  that  govern  crop  production  this 
year  point  to  moderate  yield  on  all  crops  maturing 
during  last  summer. 

Mendon,  Ohio,  August  5,  1931 — Sweet  com  will  be 
quite  short  here,  due  to  poor  germination  and  to  very 
unfavorable  growing  conditions,  blistering  heat  and 
drought.  Bantam  almost  entire  failure  in  this  vicinity. 
Hail  has  also  added  to  the  damage.  We  do  not  believe 
all  varieties  will  average  50  per  cent  crop. 

Woodbine,  Pa.,  August  8,  1931 — Up  until  August  1st 
the  sweet  corn  crop  looked  very  promising,  with  a  yield 
above  normal,  but  since  that  time  hot  and  dry  weather 
have  cut  the  yield  about  20  per  cent.  The  acreage 
around  this  section  will  average  about  20  per  cent  be¬ 
low  normal. 

CUCUMBERS 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  August  4,  1931 — Increased  acre¬ 
age  yielded  decreased  quantity.  Quality  much  below 
average.  Abnormal  weather  resulted  in  great  increase 
of  rough  nubbins  and  crooks.  Crop  just  about  through. 

Mendon,  Ohio,  August  5,  1931 — ^This  is  quite  a  cu¬ 
cumber  growing  section,  and  the  effect  of  a  burning 
sun  and  light  rainfall  is  especially  apparent  on  this 
crop.  The  quality  is  poor. 

BEANS 

Greenfield,  Ind.,  August  10,  1931 — Green:  We  esti¬ 
mate  that  our  crop  on  both  Burpee  and  Refugee  will 
not  make  over  25  or  35  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  August  11,  1931 — Almost  failure. 
Beans  did  not  set,  due  to  excessive  drought. 

Mendon,  Ohio,  August  5,  1931 — Green  and  Wax :  Al¬ 
most  a  complete  failure,  due  to  the  drought  and  ex¬ 
treme  high  temperatures.  Late  plantings  may  fare 
better. 
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1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmiaaion) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 


Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd.  • 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


‘‘Seven  to  Ten  Percent 
More  Cases  Per  Tank!*’ 

That  is  the  testimony  of  kraut  packers  who  use  the 
Hansen  Automatic  Kraut  Filler.  The  increase  in  cases 
of  canned  kraut  per  tank  is  effected  by  a  mechanical 
measuring  device  that  accurately  measures  the  amount 
filled  into  each  can.  The  Hansen  Automatic  Kraut 
Filler  handles  hot  kraut,  measuring,  brining,  topping 
and  filling  sixty  cans  per  minute  with  one  operator. 
Because  the  kraut  is  handled  hot  and  cans  are  correctly 
filled,  sealing  and  cooling  are  the  only  additional  opera¬ 
tions.  Accurate  filling  and  pre-heating  practically 
eliminates  flippers. 

The  Hansen  Automatic  Kraut  Filler  is  also  adapt¬ 
able  for  filling  bean  and  bamboo  sprouts.  Write  us  for 
detailed  information. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pet.  Off. 


HANSEN 

AUTOMATIC 


SOUR  KRAUT 


FILLER 
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Woodbine,  Pa.,  August  8,  1931 — ^The  early  crop  av¬ 
eraged  about  60  per  cent  normal.  Our  middle  plantings 
averaged  about  normal.  The  late  plantings  have  been 
affected  by  dry  weather  and  are  cut  about  40  per  cent. 
The  acreage  planted  throughout  this  section  averaged 
about  25  per  cent  below  normal. 

BEETS 

Corvallis,  Ore.,  August  4,  1931 — About  35  per  cent 
of  a  normal  crop.  Acreage  in  Oregon  reduced  about 
75  per  cent,  so  there  will  not  be  much  of  a  pack  this 
year. 

FRUIT 

Sodus,  N.  Y.,  August  11,  1931 — Apples:  In,  our  par¬ 
ticular  section  the  crop  is  not  as  large  as  it  was  last 
year.  On  account  of  the  damp,  rainy  weather  at  the 
time  the  apples  were  setting  in  some  orchards  where 
they  were  not  thoroughly  sprayed  they  are  showing 
some  scab.  We  have  not  bought  any  apples  or  made 
any  future  prices  on  canned  apples,  but  we  expect  that 
we  will  be  able  to  buy  some  for  less  than  last  year, 
because  the  country  has  more  apples  than  last  year.  If 
we  succeed  in  buying  our  apples  cheaper  this  year,  the 
future  price  on  canned  ones  would  be  less  than  last 
year. 

Bartlett  Pears:  We  figure  that  we  do  not  have  to 
exceed  20  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop,  and  for  that 
reason  green  pears  will  bring  a  good  price.  It  may  be 
more  than  canners  can  afford  to  pay  and  can  them 
profitably  this  year. 

Corvallis,  Ore.,  August  4,  1931 — Blackberries:  Good 
crop  of  excellent  quality.  Lack  of  demand  will  cause 
a  large  part  of  the  crop  to  go  to  waste. 

Bartlett  Pears:  About  75  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop 
with  good  quality.  Fruit  vdll  be  of  large  size. 

Italian  Prunes :  About  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 
The  set  was  heavier  than  this,  but  the  June  and  July 
drops  cut  the  crop  down  considerably. 

Front  Royal,  Va.,  August  10,  1931 — Apples:  Plenty. 

CONDITION  OF  CROPS  AUGUST  1st,  1931 

Reported  August  12th 

By  Bureau  of  Agr.  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

TOMATOES 

Production  of  tomatoes  for  canning  or  manufactuie  will  be  31 
per  cent  below  that  of  1930,  according  to  indications  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  crop  on  August  1.  The  forecast  of  production, 
based  upon  condition  reported  by  canners  and  growers  on 
August  1,  is  1,254,800  tons,  compared  with  a  production  of 
1,815,500  tons  in  1930  and  with  a  five-year  average  production 
of  1,297,300  tons  for  the  period,  1925-1929. 

The  estimated  acreage  for  1931  is  28  per  cent  less  than  that 
grown  in  1930  and  is  about  the  same  as  the  five-year  average 
from  1925  to  1929.  The  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  4.30  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  4.48  tons  in  1930  and  with  the  five-year  average  yield 
of  4.36  tons. 

There  has  been  general  complaint  of  falling  blossoms  and  a 
light  set  of  fruit,  due  chiefly  to  the  extensive  heat  during  .July. 
In  many  areas  the  early  season  drought  resulted  in  poor  stands 
and  a  late  start,  with  the  result  that  the  crop  in  these  areas  is 
Ihree  to  four  weeks  later  than  last  year,  and  will  be  subject  to 
"•reater  frost  hazard.  The  condition  of  the  crop  is  slightly  be¬ 
low  the  10-year  average  condition  on  August  1,  with  relatively 
nnfavoiable  conditions  of  growth  prevailing  in  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

(Note — Cases  produced  from  this  acreage  will  show  25  per 
cent  reduction  from  other  years,  due  to  Mapes  law  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  tomato  juice. — Editor.) 

CORN 

Based  upon  condition  and  probable  yields  reported  by  canners 
and  grow'ers  on  August  1,  the  1931  forecast  of  production  of 
sweet  corn  for  canning  is  5  per  cent  larger  than  the  estimated 
production  in  .1930.  From  these  indications  it  appears  that  a 
total  of  694,500  tons  were  in  prospect  on  August  1,  compared 


with  a  production  of  660,800  tons  in  1930,  and  with  a  five-year 
average  of  708,700  tons  for  the  period,  1926-1929. 

On  a  planted  acreage  8  per  cent  less  than  that  harvested  in 
1930,  the  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  1.99  tons,  compared  with 
1.76  tons  in  1930,  and  with  an  average  of  2.20  tons  for  the  five- 
year  period,  1925-1929. 

Condition  of  the  crop  dropped  from  90.1  per  cent  of  normal 
on  July  15  to  79.1  per  cent  on  August  1.  The  only  areas  to  hold 
the  vei’y  favorable  growing  conditions  of  July  15  were  the  New 
England  States  and  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee.  In 
the  North  Central  States  the  crop  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
excessive  heat  and  lack  of  moisture  during  the  latter  half  of 
July.  Serious  damage  was  reported  from  parts  of  this  region, 
especially  from  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Ne¬ 
braska.  The  crop  has  also  suffered  to  some  extent  in  Maryland 
and  Delaware. 

(Note — Mapes  law  will  reduce  yield  in  cases  about  10  per 
cent. — Editor.) 

BEANS 

Based  upon  reported  condition  and  probable  yield  per  acre  on 
August  1,  the  19.31  forecast  of  production  of  snap  beans  for  can¬ 
ning  is  19.4  per  cent  below  the  estimated  production  in  1930.  A 
crop  of  68,790  tons,  which  is  5  per  cent  under  the  forecast  of 
July  15,  is  indicated  by  these  reports.  Production  in  1930  was 
85,300  tons,  and  for  the  five-year  period,  1925-1929,  the  average 
production  was  63,380  tons. 

The  crop  has  suffered  severe  damage  through  excessive  heat 
and  lack  of  mosture  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  the 
Southern  States.  Early  plantings  in  many  fields  were  almost  a 
total  loss,  and  later  plantings  are  seriously  threatened  in  many 
ai-eas.  This  damage,  however,  has  been  partially  offset  by  more 
favorable  conditions  in  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land  and  most  of  the  Far  Western  States. 

On  an  acreage  estimated  at  75  per  cent  of  the  1930  acreage, 
the  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  only  7  per  cent  above  the  extreme¬ 
ly  low  yield  of  1930. 

- ^ - 

MEET  MR.  MAPES 

By  Frank  M.  Shook. 

To  Tri-State  Canners. 

Having  procured  the  proper  kind  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  the  next  important  step  for  tomato  canners 
is  to  see  that  the  tomatoes  are  properly  sorted 
and  trimmed  before  going  into  the  washer.  Scalding 
is  of  more  importance  than  ever  now,  to  enable  the 
peelers  to  meet  the  Mapes  requirements  to  remove  all 
skin  from  the  tomatoes. 

Proper  coring  must  be  done  as  an  adjunct  to  color 
requirements.  Mr.  Mapes  has  an  unusual  way  of 
grinding  up  all  the  tomatoes  in  the  cans  and  making 
them  into  a  composite  mass  when  judging  color.  This 
method  mixes  all  the  green  spots,  yellow  pieces,  light 
colored  cores  and  other  defects  with  the  red  meat  of 
the  tomatoes,  resulting  in  a  poor  color.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  it  is  highly  important  to  keep  the  green  and  dis¬ 
colored  portions  of  the  tomatoes  out  of  the  can,  and  to 
properly  remove  the  cores. 

Skins  and  other  defects  are  measured,  and  in  order 
to  comply  unusual  care  in  peeling  and  trimming  is 
necessary,  and  should  be  followed  by  inspection  of  the 
peeled  tomatoes  before  they  go  into  cans.  If  machine 
filling  is  used  an  inspection  table  should  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  hopper  of  the  filler  and  sufficient  in- 
sp^tors  be  placed  at  the  table  to  remove  pieces  of 
skins,  blemishes,  cores  and  discolored  portions  that 
have  not  previously  been  taken  out  by  the  skinners. 

Forty-five  per  cent  drained  weight  requirements  at 
point  of  delivery  in  interstate  commerce  makes  it  es¬ 
sential  to  properly  fill  the  cans.  Do  not  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  getting  only  45  per  cent  drained  weight  at  your 
factory,  as  your  tomatoes  are  sure  to  break  down  in 
shipment.  However,  don’t  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
overfill,  or  flippers  will  result.  Proper  exhausting  is 
essential  also  in  preventing  flippers.  We  next  meet 
Mr.  Mapes  in  the  process  room  and  at  the  cooling  t^k, 
air  platform  or  what  have  you. 
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CORN  MIXER  NEW 

OSCILLATING 

MIXING 

MOTION 


Prevents  burning  of  Corn 
on  steam  Sprays,  gives 
better  mixed  batch  in  less 
time. 


Write  us  today  for  full  information. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


WCANN1NG%#  MACHINERY 

Jt  Single  Unit  orJt  Complete  Canning  Plant' 


AYARS  NEW 
HEAVY  DUTY 
ROTARY  SYRUPER 


For  Filling — Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree 
^  Tomato  Juice — Clear  Soups,  etc. 

I'"or  Syruping — Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Il  I  V'  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit. 

|L;^jA-y  Designed  for  high  speed. 

'\  Belt  Drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Gan  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve. 

Prices  on  Request. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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The  Consistency  of  Tomato  Catsup 

By  H.  R.  Smith,  Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association. 


The  consistency,  thickness,  flow  or  “body”  of 
catsup,  as  it  is  variously  termed,  is  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  as  its  color  and  flavor.  In  many  c^es  it 
bears  little  relation  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of 
the  ingredients,  for  in  the  same  factory  the  consistency 
of  different  batches  of  catsup  made  according  to  the 
same  formula  have  been  found  to  vary  greatly.  The 
reasons  for  these  variations  have  not  been  clearly  un¬ 
derstood,  and  an  investigation  was  undertaken  to  as¬ 
semble  available  information,  which,  together  with  the 
results  of  certain  experiments,  would  indicate  some  of 
the  factors  that  influence  consistency. 

Tomato  catsup  is  made  from  ripe  tomatoes,  sugar, 
salt,  vinegar  and  spices.  Certain  commercially  made 
catsups  have  been  found  to  contain  less  than  12  per 
cent  total  solids,  while  other  brands  have  more  than 
37  per  cent  total  solids.^  The  amount  of  tomato  solids 
in  commercial  catsups  also  varies  within  wide  limits. 

A  catsup  with  high  total  solids  may  show  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  tomato  solids,  and  one  with  a  large  amount 
of  tomato  solids  may  have  a  thin  consistency.  The 
usual  analytical  data  seemed  to  offer  little  information 
about  the  factors  which  influence  the  consistency  of 
catsup. 

Properly  made  catsups  consist  of  two  parts,  a  thick 
syrup  and  tomato  fiber.  The  proportion  of  syrup  to 
tomato  fiber  and  the  characteristics  of  the  syrup  are 
the  principal  factors  that  determine  the  consistency  of 
the  catsup.  The  tomato  fiber  consists  largely  of  plant 
cells,  many  of  which  have  been  broken  during  the  cy- 
cloning  of  the  tomatoes.  The  syrup  portion  contains 
dissolved  tomato  solids,  added  sugar,  salt,  vinegar, 
and  the  soluble  portions  of  the  spices  used.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  dissolved  substances,  the  syrup  portion 
which  I  was  able  to  separate  by  the  use  of  a  powerful 
centrifuge  was  cloudy  and  colored  red  by  a  multitude 
of  microscopic  protoplasmic  particles  which  had  come 
out  of  the  broken  tomato  cells. 

The  particular  part  which  these  small  insoluble  par¬ 
ticles  play  in  the  consistency  of  the  syrup  has  not  been 
determined.  The  dissolved  tomato  solids  consist  of 
sugars,  acid,  protein,  pectin,  mineral  salts,  tomato 
flavor  and  some  of  the  soluble  material  from  the  seeds. 
The  sugars,  acid,  protein,  mineral  salts  and  tomato 
flavor  from  the  tomatoes  have  little  effect,  if  any,  on 
the  consistency  of  the  catsup.  The  amount  of  pectin 
in  the  catsup  does  affect  the  finished  product.  The  dis¬ 
solved  pectin  makes  the  liquid  portion  somewhat  vis¬ 
cous.  The  thickness  or  body  of  the  catsup  is  largely 
determined  by  the  viscosity  of  the  liquid  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  insoluble  tomato  fiber  present. 

Pectin  is  a  natural  constituent  of  ripe  tomatoes.  It 
is  formed  between  the  microscopic  cells  which  make  up 
the  fleshy  red  tissues.  The  growing  plant  forms  first 
an  insoluble  compound  called  “proto-pectin,”  which 
binds  the  cells  firmly  together.  As  the  fruit  ripens  to 
full  maturity  this  proto-pectin  is  changed  into  pectin, 
which  still  holds  the  cells  in  place,  but  less  rigidly,  so 
that  the  fruit  is  no  longer  hard.  Further  growth  of 
the  tomato  allows  the  i)ectin  itself  to  be  broken  down 


into  soluble  compounds  which  have  little  binding 
power,  so  that  overripe  fruit  is  soft  and  mushy. 

These  transformations  of  the  pectinous  material 
within  the  tomato  fruit  are  brought  about  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  substances  called  “enzymes,”  which  are  formed 
within  the  cells  of  the  plant  as  it  grows.  Enzymes  play 
an  important  part  in  the  life  cycle  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals.  Their  physical  and  chemical  composition  is  not 
known,  and  they  can  be  described  and  defined  only  by 
their  characteristic  properties.  One  of  the  best  defi¬ 
nitions  is,  “Enzymes  are  definite  material  catalyzers 
of  organic  nature  with  specific  powers  of  reaction, 
formed  indeed  by  living  cells,  but  independent  of  the 
presence  of  the  latter  in  their  operation,  and,  when  in 
the  moist  sate,  easily  destroyed  by  heat.”* 

Pectosinase  is  a  typical  enzyme  which  has  the  spe¬ 
cific  power  of  transforming  proto-pectin  into  pectin. 
Pectinase  is  another  enzyme  which  breaks  down  pectin 
into  either  pectic  acid,  methyl  alcohol  and  water,  or 
into  a  reducing  sugar  of  the  pentose  series.®  Many 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  known  to  contain  pectin,  but 
the  enzyme  pectinase  has  been  found  in  only  a  few 
plant  products,  among  which  is  the  ripe  tomato.* 
Although  pectinase  is  formed  only  in  growing  plants, 
its  activity  does  not  cease  when  the  fruit  is  harvested 
or  even  when  it  is  crushed  and  retained. 

The  action  of  many  enzymes,  including  pectinase,  is 
accelerated  by  warming  in  about  100  degrees  F.,  mix¬ 
ing  with  air  and  breaking  apart  the  plant  tissues.  Each 
enzyme  is  best  suited  to  a  certain  environment  as  re¬ 
gards  concentration  of  solid  material  in  solution,  de¬ 
gree  of  acidity,  etc.  Pectic  enzymes  are  very  active 
in  ripe  tomatoes.*  Pectinase  is  quickly  destroyed  by 
heating  to  170  degrees  F.  or  above.  With  these  prop¬ 
erties  of  enzymes  in  mind,  the  methods  used  in  prepar¬ 
ing  tomato  pulp  for  catsup  assumes  importance  in  a 
consideration  of  the  factors  affecting  the  consistency 
of  catsup. 

The  “cold  break”  process  of  manufacturing  tomato 
pulp  and  catsup  destroys  pectin,  while  the  “hot  break” 
process  protects  the  pectin  from  destruction.  The  cold 
break  process  is  simpler,  easier  and,  consequently, 
more  widely  used,  although  it  gives  a  pulp  with  less 
body  than  the  hot  break  process.  In  the  cold  break 
process  the  tomatoes  are  washed,  sorted,  scalded  in  live 
steam  and  cy cloned  (crushed  through  a  metal  screen) 
to  separate  the  liquid  and  tomato  fiber  from  the  skins, 
seeds  and  cores;  The  “cyclone  juice”  is  accumulated 
in  large  tanks  until  a  batch  is  ready  to  be  concentrated, 
by  this  treatment  the  tomato  tissues  are  broken  apart, 
air  is  mixed  in  and  the  warm  mass  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time.  These  conditions  are  favorable  for  the 
action  of  the  enzyme  pectinase,  and  more  or  less  of 
the  pectin  originally  present  in  the  ripe  tomatoes  will 
be  destroyed.  The  proportion  of  the  pectin  which  may 
be  destroyed  by  such  treatment  has  been  shown  to  be 
^  high  as  95  per  cent.®  This  destruction  of  the  pectin 
is  so  rapid  that  special  precautions  must  be  taken  in 
the  preparation  of  tomato  samples  for  analysis  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  action  of  enzymes.*  It  is  evident  that  ana¬ 
lytical  data  on  the  pectin  content  of  tomatoes,  as  well 
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or  any  other  branded  staple.  They  expect  it  to  be  always  the  same,  these 
housewives;  the  same  in  color,  consistency,  flavor,  and  all  other  characteristics. 

What  do  they  know  of  droughts,  or  fields  that  latest  and  best  canning  equipment.  It  is  a  duty 

mature  all  at  once — an  outmoded  busker  instal-  you  owe  to  housewives,  to  yourself,  and  to  the 

lation — casual  help — leaky  boilers — a  jammed  canning  industry. 

superintendent  a  cutter  line  that  Sprague-Sells  help  you  improve  your  quality 

doesnt  cut  a  mixer  you  meant  to  replace  long  year.  Sprague-Sells  have  been  serving  the 

before— those  black  days  when  everything  goes  for  over  four  decades.  The  ma- 

wrong.  ^  ^  chines  in  the  Sprague-Sells  line  are  more  than 

They  don’t  know  why  this  can  is  garden  tender  bars  of  iron  and  sheets  of  metal  fashioned  into 

and  that  can  like  chicken  feed.  And  you  can’t  shapes  to  sell  at  a  profit.  Behind  them  is  a  pro- 

tell  them.  No  excuses  are  admitted  on  the  testing  digious  investment  of  conscientious  care  in  de¬ 
ground  of  the  kitchen  table.  sign  and  manufacture,  based  on  painstaking 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  ensure  that  your  brand  aims  research  and  many  months  of  trial  of  the 

at  perfection  all  the  time  and  gets  mighty  near  smallest  details.  All  Sprague-Sells  resources  and 

it.  You  can’t  be  exempt  from  acts  of  God  and  those  of  its  parent  company,  the  Food  Machin- 

of  erring  humanity  in  this  imperfect  world,  but  ery  Corporation,  are  aimed  at  turning  out  equip- 

you  can  give  your  plant  every  chance  of  pro-  merit  which  will  produce  highest  quality  in  the 

ducing  unvarying  high  quality  by  using  the  can  at  lowest  cost  to  you. 


Sprague-Sells 
Quality  Producers 
for  the  Corn 
Canner: 

1  Peerless  Super  Husker 

2  Peerless  Com  Washer 


Chicago,  Illinois 


308  W.  Washington  St. 


3  Model  5  Cutter 


4  Peerless  Whole  Grain 
Cutter 


S  Model  8  Silker 


7  Sterling  Mixer 

Write  today  for  description 
and  prices 
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as  certain  other  plant  products,  may  be  in  serious  error 
where  adequate  precautions  have  not  been  observed. 

The  other  method  for  making  tomato  pulp  is  based 
on  the  “hot  break”  process.  In  this  procedure  the 
washed  and  sorted  tomatoes  are  cooked  thoroughly  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  then  put  through  a  cyclone. 
TTiis  cooking  destroys  the  enzyme  and  most  of  the 
pectin  present  goes  into  the  pulp.  Several  investiga¬ 
tors  have  stated  that  “hot  break”  pulp  is  thicker  than 
a  similar  concentration  of  “cold  break”  pulp.®  ’’  *  The 
difference  in  pectin  content  of  the  two  products  is  the 
principal  reason  for  the  difference  in  thickness. 

There  are  several  variations  in  factory  practices  for 
applying  the  “hot  break.”  Some  prefer  to  put  the 
whole  tomatoes  into  a  tank  and  heat  them  with  a  large 
flow  of  live  steam.  Others  cut  the  tomatoes  into  sec¬ 
tions  with  a  series  of  revolving  knives  before  they  go 
into  the  tanks.  Still  others  crush  the  tomatoes  with 
with  converging  revolving  arms.  But  the  main  thing 
is  that  the  tomatoes  are  quickly  heated  to  the  boiling 
point  and  cooked  until  all  of  the  fibers  are  softened. 
One  manufacturer  is  said  to  concentrate  the  tomato 
solids  about  two  to  one  before  cy cloning  at  all.  In  any 
case  the  heating  quality  quickly  destroys  the  enzymes 
and  so  prevents  destruction  of  the  pectin. 

Four  commercial  canning  varieties  of  tomatoes 
showed  quite  uniform  amount  of  total  pectinous  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  raw  tomatoes,  the  amount  varying  from 
0.17  per  cent  to  0.23  per  cent."  The  transformation  of 
proto-pectin  to  pectin  in  tomatoes  which  takes  place 
during  the  last  stages  of  ripening  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  From  the  pink  stage  of  ripening  to  the  full  red- 
ripe  state  there  is  a  large  increase  in  available  pectin. 
So  careful  selection  of  full  red-ripe  tomatoes  for  catsup 
not  only  makes  possible  a  good  tomato  color,  but  also 
provides  more  natural  pectin  for  the  finished  catsup. 

In  addition  to  pectin,  certain  catsups  have  been 
found  to  contain  complex  organic  compounds  which 
show  some  of  the  properties  of  vegetable  gums.  The 
nature  of  these  substances,  their  sources  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  presence  in  certain  catsups  and  not  in 
others  have  long  been  subjects  for  speculation  and 
controversy.  Results  of  a  study  of  the  gum-like  sub¬ 
stance  extracted  from  tomato  seeds  by  hot  water  are 
given  below.  The  physical  properties  resemble  those 
of  vegetable  gums.  A  concentrated  solution  in  water 
is  very  viscous.  The  solid  material  is  largely  precipi¬ 
tated  by  alcohol  into  a  stringy  sticky  white  mass.  It 
gives  no  test  or  dextrine  with  iodin  solution.  The  odor 
is  pleasant  and  the  taste  of  a  10  per  cent  water  solu¬ 
tion  is  not  unpleasant.  It  has  distinct  water-retaining 
capacity. 

The  seeds  used  in  this  investigation  had  been  sepa¬ 
rated  from  ripe  tomatoes,  washed  free  from  juice  and 
pulp  and  carefully  dried  for  planting.  They  had  not 
been  boiled.  An  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  hot  water 
extract  to  be  obtained  from  such  seeds  is  shown  by  the 
data  in  the  following  laboratory  test : 

About  200  grams  of  air-dried  tomato  seeds  were 
covered  with  water  and  treated  as  indicated.  The  hot 
liquid  was  decanted  through  filter  paper  and  fresh 
water  was  added  to  cover  the  seeds  for  the  second  ex¬ 
traction.  The  filtered  solutions  were  evaporated  to 
small  volume  and  the  residues  were  dried  in  vacuo  at 
158  degrees  F.  (70  degrees  C.)  until  most  of  the  water 
was  evaporated.  The  residues  were  thick  plastic 
masses  varying  from  dark  brown  to  light  brown.  Al¬ 
though  these  residues  were  impure  and  contained  a 
little  volatile  matter,  the  data  given  indicate  the 


amounts  of  such  successive  hot  water  extracts.  The 
figures  given  are  in  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  air-dried 
seeds: 

Per  Cent. 


First  extraction,  boiled  30  minutes .  1.71 

Second  extraction,  boiled  30  minutes .  3.82 

Third  extraction,  boiled  30  minutes,  then  let 
stand  in  refrigerator  36  hours,  heated  again  to 

boiling  and  decanted  .  3.59 

Fourth  extraction,  boiled  30  minutes .  1.05 

P^fth  extraction,  boiled  30  minutes,  then  let 
stand  overnight  at  room  temperature,  heated 
again  to  boiling  and  decanted .  0.97 


A  sixth  and  seventh  extraction  of  these  same  seeds 
yielded  similar  amounts  of  extractive  matter.  No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  obtain  all  of  the  hot  water  soluble 
matreial  from  these  tomato  seeds. 

From  these  results  it  is  evident  that  the  liquid  por¬ 
tion  of  tomato  pulp  may  contain  more  or  less  extrac¬ 
tive  matter  from  the  seeds.  If  the  tomatoes  are  not 
heated  before  the  seeds  are  removed  by  the  cyclone, 
the  “cold  break”  process,  there  will  be  little  or  none  of 
the  water  soluble  portion  of  the  seeds  in  the  pulp.  In 
the  “hot  break”  process,  however,  where'  the  seeds  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  boiling  tomato  juice,  more 
of  the  seed  extractive  will  go  into  the  liquid. 

The  above  experiment  was  carried  on  to  demonstrate 
that  properly  made  catsup  will  be  found  to  contain  sub¬ 
stances  which  react  like  gums.  Therefore  a  slight  test 
may  be  found  to  contain  substances  which  react  like 
gums.  Therefore,  a  slight  test  for  gum  in  catsup  does 
not  definitely  prove  the  addition  of  gum  for  thickening 
purposes.  The  amount  of  gum-like  water  extract  ob¬ 
tained  from  dried  tomato  seeds  by  this  experiment  was 
not  intended  to  indicate  the  amount  which  may  be 
present  in  commercial  catsups.  Indeed,  the  amount  of 
such  gummy  material  from  the  seeds  which  the  “hot 
break”  method  will  extract  is  not  believed  to  be  great 
in  comparison  with  the  pectin  present,  but  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  change  the  physical  appearance  of  the  alcohol 
precipitate  in  the  determination  of  pectin.  Such  small 
amounts  of  seed  extract  probably  do  not  have  a  mate¬ 
rial  effect  on  the  thickness  of  the  pulp  of  catsup. 
Campbell  has  reported  such  a  hot  water  extract  from 
wet  tomato  seeds,  and  states  that  “it  had  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  gum  or  dextrin  rather  than  pectin”*® 
There  is  no  analytical  data  showing  the  amounts  of 
such  seed  extract  in  catsups. 

A  series  of  factory  experiments  showed  the  effect 
on  the  thickness  of  the  finished  catsup  of  varying  the 
proportion  of  tomato  solids  when  other  factors  are 
kept  constant.  In  each  test  700  gallons  of  “hot  break” 
cyclone  juice  was  used  and  the  finished  catsup  was 
concentrated  to  a  uniform  soluble  solids  content.  By 
varying  only  the  amount  of  sugar  added,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  tomato  solids  in  the  finished  catsup  was  varied 
inversely. 

The  results  of  the  tests,  which  showed  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  any  thickness  by  varying  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  tomato  solids,  were  as  follows,  each  test 
representing  a  separate  factory  batch  of  catsup: 

Sugar  Used  “Flow”  of  Finished  Catsup. 

270  pounds  3.00  minutes. 

300  pounds  1.58  minutes. 

330  pounds  0.96  minutes. 

390  pounds  0.73  minutes. 

450  pounds  0.59  minutes. 
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Landreths'  Garden  Seeds 

These  seeds  are  so  well  known  to  the  Canning  Trade, 
that  they  need  no  introduction.  This  adv.  is  simply  a 
reminder. 

If  you  need  anything  in  seeds  throughout  this  spring  or  summer  or  for 
delivery  after  the  1931  crop,  before  buying  elsewhere,  write  us  stating 
kinds  and  quantities,  and  allow  us  to  quote  you  prices. 

Business  founded  147  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


SPEED  UP  FIELX)  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  i  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 
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“Flow  Test”  for  Catsup 

Manufacturers,  distributors,  and  consumers  of  cat¬ 
sup  are  concerned  with  the  way  catsup  flows  out  of  the 
typical  small-necked  catsup  bottle.  Slight  variations 
from  the  correct  physical  consistency  may  mean  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  consumer. 

Many  scientific  instruments  have  been  developed  to 
show  by  a  numerical  expression  the  thickness,  viscosity 
or  body  of  dilferent  preparations.  None  of  these  serves 
quite  the  same  direct  purpose  for  catsup  as  does  an 
ordinary  funnel.  The  flow  of  catsup  through  a  wide¬ 
stemmed  funnel  resembles  closely  the  flow  of  catsup 
from  a  catsup  bottle.  Such  a  test  is  capable  of  stan¬ 
dardization  and  is  simple  to  carry  out  in  the  factory  or 
the  office. 

A  funnel  four  inches  in  diameter  and  three  and  a 
half  inches  tall  with  a  stem  one  inch  long  and  three- 
eighths  inch  in  diameter  is  convenient  for  catsups  at 
room  temperature.  Cut  a  wooden  plug  about  six  inches 
long  to  close  the  inside  of  the  funnel.  With  this  plug 
in  place,  fill  the  funnel  level  full  of  the  sample,  then 
pull  out  the  plug  and  note  the  time  required  for  200 
c.c.  of  catsup  to  flow  into  a  measuring  cylinder  below. 
By  filling  the  funnel  level  full  of  catsup  for  each  test  a 
uniform  hydrostatic  head  is  attained.  The  funnel  holds 
about  250  c.c.  of  catsup,  so  the  uncertainties  of  final 
draining  are  largely  eliminated  by  taking  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  first  200  c.c.  to  flow  through.  If  sam¬ 
ples  are  examined  at  approximately  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  times  recorded  will  be  a  direct  comparison,  of 
their  rates  of  flow  through  such  a  narrow  opening.  In 
discussing  this  method  of  testing  catsups  with  certain 
catsup  manufacturers,  I  was  told  that  a  slight  variation 
of  this  apparatus  has  been  used  for  several  years  by 
one  large  firm. 

The  Blotter  Test 

Discussions  about  tomato  catsup  frequently  bring  up 
the  blotter  test,  which  is  used  by  salesmen  to  demon¬ 
strate  claims  for  high  concentration  of  tomato  solids 
in  their  particular  brands  of  catsup.  A  spoonful  of 
catsup  is  dropped  on  a  blotter  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  time.  If  the  catsup  soaks  into  the  blotter  and 
forms  a  wide  ring  of  colorless  liquid  around  the  red 
center  it  is  called  a  poor  test,  and  this  is  said  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  lack  of  the  proper  amount  of  tomato  solids  in  the 
catsup.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  catsup  stands  in  a 
ball  and  only  a  narrow  ring  of  liquid — less  than  one- 
quarter  inch — appears  in  half  an  hour,  the  test  is  said 
to  be  satisfactory.  Because  of  careless  statements 
which  have  been  made  about  this  test,  the  following 
points  will  be  of  interest: 

1.  Thin  catsups  give  a  poor  blotter  test. 

2.  Many  thick  catsups  having  a  high  concentration 
of  tomato  solids  also  give  a  poor  blotter  test. 

3.  Tomato  paste  made  by  the  “cold  break”  process 
and  having  more  than  25  per  cent  of  tomato  solids  also 
gives  a  poor  blotter  test. 

4.  A  sugar-acid  syrup  containing  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  sugar  and  two  per  cent  acid  gives  a  poor  blotter 
test. 

5.  Tomato  paste  and  sugar  syrup  and  acid  do  not 
make  a  catsup  that  will  give  a  good  blotter  test.  There¬ 
fore,  the  blotter  test  can  have  but  limited  value  in 
showing  concentration  of  tomato  solids. 

6.  The  addition  of  pectin  to  sugar  syrup  and  acid 
makes  the  liquid  more  viscous  but  does  not  produce  a 


really  satisfactory  blotter  test  unless  the  pectin  is  ac¬ 
tually  jellied.  Tomato  catsup  does  not  contain  jellied 
pectin. 

7.  The  insoluble  solids  of  tomato  catsup  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  blotter  test.  The  syrup  part  of  cat¬ 
sup  gives  just  as  good  a  blotter  test  as  does  the  heavy 
fiber  portion.  All  five  of  the  catsups  reported  above 
showing  extreme  variations  by  the  “flow  test”  gave  the 
same  blotter  test.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  blot¬ 
ter  test  is  a  function  of  the  soluble  solids  in  the  catsup, 
aided  perhaps  by  the  fine  insoluble  particles  of  cell 
protoplasmic  material  in  the  syrup. 

8.  A  satisfactory  blotter  test  means  that  the  catsup 
soaks  into  the  blotter  very  little.  The  catsup  is  kept 
out  of  contact  with  the  blotter  by  some  physical  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  liquid  portion. 

9.  Several  manufacurers  are  making  high  grade  cat¬ 
sups  which  give  good  blotter  tests.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  all  of  these  catsups  are  made  by  the 
“hot  break”  process. 

Conclusion 

The  “hot  break”  method  of  treating  ripe  tomatoes 
for  catsup  prevents  loss  of  pectin  and  dissolves  some 
of  the  soluble  parts  of  the  tomato  seeds.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  thickness  of  catsup  may  be  varied  by 
changing  the  proportion  of  tomato  solids.  A  simple 
method  for  determining  the  relative  consistency  or 
“flow”  of  catsups  is  described.  Both  pectin  and  the 
gum-like  seed  extract  contribute  to  the  consistency  of 
the  catsup,  and  since  these  are  colloidal  in  nature  the 
actual  details  of  the  treatment  of  the  tomatoes  at  all 
stages  of  the  preparation  of  catsup  are  important.  It 
is  not  enough  to  have  the  proper  proportion  of  ingredi¬ 
ents;  proper  treatment  is  also  necessary  in  order  to 
develop  the  maximum  thickening  effect  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  present. 

Suggestions  for  Making  Better  Catsup 

1.  The  use  of  whole  red-ripe  tomatoes  as  raw  mate¬ 
rial  is  important  in  making  high  grade  catsup. 

2.  Careful  inspection  and  trimming  of  the  tomatoes 
is  always  necessary,  and  especially  so  with  the  “hot 
break”  method.  Investigations  on  tomato  juice  re¬ 
cently  reported  ”  emphasize  the  importance  of  trim¬ 
ming  away  all  of  the  green  portions  and  rotten  spots  of 
the  tomatoes  before  the  tomatoes  are  heated  in  order 
to  keep  out  objectionable  color  and  bitter  flavor. 

3.  The  “hot  break”  method  of  preparing  pulp  gives 
a  better  body  than  the  “cold  break”  method. 

4.  Too  much  pressure  on  the  cyclone  screens  should 
be  avoided. 

5.  The  sugar  and  vinegar  should  be  added  as  near 
the  end  of  the  cooking  period  as  practicable. 

6.  The  spices  should  be  so  added  that  visible  particles 
will  not  be  noticeable  in  the  finished  catsup. 

7.  Contact  with  iron  may  darken  the  color  of  catsup. 

8.  After  processing  catsup  should  be  cooled  in  water 
to  room  temperature. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  VEGETABLE  CROPS  BY 
PLANT  SELECTION 


H.  S.  Mills — D.  Landreth  Seed  Co. 

Progressive  seedsmen  have  awakened  to  the  need  for 
scientific  breeding  and  selection,  and  the  application  of 
new  principals  in  the  improvement  of  their  stocks. 
Competition  has  become  so  keen  that  if  seedsmen  ex¬ 
pect  to  stay  in  business  in  future  years,  they  must 
compete  on  a  quality  basis. 

Quality  seed  is  good  seed,  seed  which  is  free  from 
diseases,  which  is  clean  seed,  which  is  strong  and  vital 
enough  to  produce  a  fair  stand  of  plants,  and  seed  from 


WORKING  FOR  QrAI.’.TY  STRAINS 

The  plaeinfT  of  the  tassel  and  ear  baKK  on  sweet  corn  preparatory  to 
seKinj;.  This  staff  of  expert  and  loyal  eirls  work  many  hours  in  the  hottest 
I)art  of  the  summer  in  order  to  make  Landreth’s  sweet  corn  stocks  o.s  ;ro»)d 
as  the  bts-t. 

which  will  be  harvested  a  good  crop  of  high  quality. 
In  relation  to  a  fair  stand  of  plants,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  some  State  laws  now  require  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  low  percentage  of  germination.  Plant  breeders 
know  that  some  very  superior  strains  of  plants  may 
show  poor  germinating  powers.  Good  quality  seed  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  end  although  more  of  it  may  have 
to  be  used  than  would  be  necessary  with  high  germinat¬ 
ing  but  low  quality  seed. 

Much  improvement  can  be  made  in  most  vegetables 
by  the  selection  of  superior  plants  for  stock  seed  pur¬ 
poses.  Sweet  corn,  a  naturally  cross-pollinated  plant, 
can  be  somewhat  improved  by  selection.  By  gathering 
the  best  ears  from  the  best  stalks  in  large  growing 
areas  for  several  years,  a  more  uniform  and  better 
yielding  strain  will  be  secured.  However,  care  must 
be  taken  to  select  a  large  number  of  choice  ears,  and 
from  large  areas,  for  if  too  close  selection  from  small 
areas  is  practiced,  poor  quality  and  poor  yielding  seed 
will  be  obtained.  This  is  because  this  vegetable  de¬ 


pends  upon  cross-pollination  between  various  plants  to 
maintain  its  vigor  and  quality,  and  close  selection  from 
small  areas  means  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  ears 
will  be  virtually  self-pollinated. 

Science  has  lately  adopted  a  more  expensive  but  bet¬ 
ter  method  of  securing  uniform,  high  yielding  strains 
of  sweet  corn.  In  this  process,  the  various  selected 
ears  are  self-pollinated  for  several  years  to  weed  out 
the  undesirable  qualities.  This  treatment  reduces  the 
size  of  the  stalk  and  the  ear,  but  after  continued  selfings 
over  a  period  of  years,  some  very  uniform  strains  may 
be  found.  The  most  promising  lots  are  then  crossed  in 
various  ways  in  order  to  find  the  best  combinations. 
We  are  doing  some  of  this  type  of  work  on  Landreth’s 
Bloomsdale  Farm. 

- <■ - 

ALTERATION  OF  U.  S.  INSPECTION  CERTIFI- 
CATES  IS  PENAL  OFFENSE 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  discov¬ 
ered  a  few  instances  in  which  shippers  or  dealers 
have  changed  statements  on  the  inspection  cer¬ 
tificates  issued  by  the  Food  Products  Inspection  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The 
department  wishes  to  emphasize  that  the  Federal 
Penal  Code  forbids  the  alteration  of  such  documents 
and  warns  shippers  and  others  that  it  will  take  action 
against  offenders  whenever  it  can  obtain  evidence  of 
tampering  with  inspection  certificates. 

Some  shippers  have  changed  certificates,  intending 
to  use  them  as  evidence  of  compliance  with  contract 
specifications  when  the  products,  in  fact,  did  not  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  specifications.  In  one  instance  a  certifi¬ 
cate  covering  an  inspection  of  apples  was  changed  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  apples  met  export  require¬ 
ments,  when,  in  fact,  the  inspector  originally  certified 
that  they  did  not  meet  export  requirements.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  presented  the  evidence  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  in  the  district,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  altered  the  certificate  was  prosecuted,  was 
found  guilty  and  was  fined.  The  department  announces 
that  it  proposes  to  prosecute  whenever  it  can  obtain 
evidence  of  similar  violations. 

- * - 

C.  W.  COOK  DIES 

CALVIN  W.  COOKE,  well  known  for  years 
throughout  the  Central  West  as  a  representative 
of  the  American  Can  Company,  died  at  his  home 
in  Evanston,  Ill.,  this  week. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  the  first  traveling  can  salesman  in  the 
United  States,  cans  having  been  previously  sold  by  cor¬ 
respondence  or  through  brokers.  He  started  with  Nor¬ 
ton  Bros,  on  March  8,  1890,  and  when  that  company 
was  merged  with  the  American  Can  Company  in  1901, 
he  continued  to  represent  them  as  salesman  until  his 
retirement  from  active  service  on  June  30,  1923. 

He  was  a  quiet,  lovable  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
with  a  host  of  friends  among  the  older  canners  and 
supplymen.  He  was  buried  Thursday,  August  6th, 
from  his  home. 
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Every  Can  Maker  --  Every  Canner 

Should  Have  Ams  No.  168-C  Double  Seamers 


AMS  No.  168-C  Double  Seamers  are  useful  for  so  many  different  purposes. 
Versatility  is  their  middle  name.  In  the  can  plant  they  fill  in  on  big  jobs  and 
handle  small  jobs  by  themselves,  saving  the  big  double  seamers  for  more  important 
work. 


In  the  packing  plant  they  close  all  kinds  of  round  cans  at  a  surpisingly  high  rate  of 
speed.  Their  operation  is  so  simple  that  specially  skilled  operators  are  not  needed. 


They  are  so  quick  and  easy  to  change  over  from 
one  size  of  can  to  another — five  minutes  is  the 
average  change-over  time. 

They  handle  every  kind  of  round  can — small 
or  large — Sanitary  or  Dry  Package  Type — cans 
made  from  tin,  black  iron,  zinc,  aluminum  or 
fibre  bodies. 

And  they  sell  for  the  lowest  price  of  any  double 
seamer  in  their  class. 

In  no  other  double  seamer  do  you  get  so 
much  real  double  seamer  value— such  high 
standards  of  performance  at  so  low  a  cost. 

Ill  no  other  double  seamer  of  this  type  do  you 
get  the  AMS  Unit  Seaming  Ring  Ensemble 
which  makes  possible  the  unusually  quick 
change-over  time  without  close  or  tricky  ad¬ 
justments. 

AMS  No.  168-C  Double  Seamers  in  YOUR 
plant  will  pay  for  themselves  many  times  over. 
Send  us  samples  of  your  cans  today.  We  will 
send  you  complete  descriptive  bulletin  and 
prices,  without  obligation. 


The  Max  Ams  Machine  Co. 

*'The  House  of  Friendly  Service” 

101  Park  Ave.  New  York  City 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


SUBSCRIBER  in  Ohio  asks: 

“This  summer  I  have  often  noticed  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ings  that  the  main  street  in  a  small  village  near  my  home 
is  closed  to  traffic.  The  other  night  while  out  for  a  drive 
I  became  inquisitive,  and  parked  my  car  in,  the  town  and 
walked  by  the  temporary  barrier  in  order  to  learn  if  pos- 
siblo  why  the  street  was  closed.  Imagine  my  surprise  to 
find  several  hundred  people  from  all  over  the  nearby  coun¬ 
try  watching  a  motion  picture,  which  I  learned  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  merchants  of  the  community.  1  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  1  cannot  in  some  way  get  my  pack  of  canned  veg¬ 
etables  more  thoroughly  introduced  into  this  community  by 
working  with  the  storekeepers  who  are  staging  the  free 
show.” 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  you  can  do  this. 

In  the  first  place,  if  your  goods  are  on  sale  in  the 
leading  stores  of  the  village,  or  in  even  only  two  or 
three,  you  have  a  splendid  chance  to  persuade  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  do  a  lot  for  you  without  any  particular  cost 
on  your  part. 

Secure  three  or  four  motion  picture  slides  advertis¬ 
ing  your  line.  Have  half  of  them  made  up  in  such  a 
way  the  local  picture  operator  can  letter  in  the  name 
or  names  of  those  grocers  or  stores  selling  your  goods. 
Talk  the  matter  over  with  your  retail  customers,  tell 
them  of  the  expense  and  bother  you  have  been  to  in 
providing  these  slides  in  order  to  help  improve  their 
business.  Then  if  you  wish  contribute  your  share 
toward  the  expense  of  the  picture,  and  in  turn  let  the 
operator  run  your  slides. 

Local  country  wide  entertainment  of  the  nature  you 
describe  is  novel;  it  is  attracting  attention  and  sup¬ 
port  in  a  measure  exceeding  many  older  forms  of  busi¬ 
ness-getting  attempts  by  small  communities. 

People  often  drive  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  see  a 
picture  without  paying  any  admission.  They  walk 
around  town,  spend  a  few  cent^  or  dollars,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  go  home  feeling  an  evening  has  been  well 
spent. 

By  means  of  the  advertising  slides  I  describe  you 
can  quickly  and  inexpensively  get  your  story  before  a 
large  number  of  consumers  whom  you  would  not  be 
able  to  approach  in  any  other  way. 

If  you  want  to  increase  interest  in  your  offerings, 
vary  the  simple  showing  of  the  slides  by  authorizing 
your  customers  to  put  on  a  prize  drawing.  Print  sev- 
eval  hundred  tickets,  numbered  from  one  to  the  end  of 
the  run.  The  tickets  must  be  perforated  at  one  and 
numbered  identically  on  both  sides.  Let  your  custom¬ 
ers  give  out  these  tickets  during  the  week  with  each 
purchase  of  one  dollar  or  more.  Print  plainly  on  the 
ticket  that  a  case  of  XXX  tomatoes  will  be  given  to 
the  holder  of  the  lucky  number  for  the  week.  This  num¬ 
ber  may  be  flashed  on  the  screen  or  announced  on  a 
bulletin  in  your  customer’s  store  after  the  showing  of 
the  picture. 

Probably  it  will  be  best  to  post  the  winning  number 
in  the  store  or  stores  of  your  dealers  in  order  that  they 


may  enjoy  the  opportunity  offered  for  getting  people 
into  their  store  who  might  not  visit  it  otherwise  on 
Wednesday  evening. 

While  on  the  subject  of  motion  picture  slides,  do  not 
feel  the  usefulness  of  those  you  buy  for  use  in  the 
summer  as  described  has  ended  when  the  free  motion 
pictures  are  discontinued. 

Keep  them,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter  supply  them 
to  other  customers  for  their  use  in  putting  your  goods 
over  with  their  customers. 

Do  not  feel  such  advertising  is  not  effective  because 
the  slides  are  shown  when  the  audience  is  getting  set¬ 
tled  or  unsettled,  as  the  case  may  be.  Enough  people 
will  see  your  slides  as  shown  during  the  period  they 
are  used  to  make  this  type  of  advertising  worth  what 
it  costs. 


A  corn  canner  said  the  other  day ; 

“Blank  and  Blank  sell  50,000  cases  of  corn  in  a  city  not 
100  miles  away  from  my  plant.  It  is  no  better  corn  than  I 
pack,  it  costs  more  than  what  I  am  willing  to  sell  mine  for 
and  I  am  not  able  to  get  a  jobber  or  chain  store  in  that  city 
to  even  look  at  my  samples  to  say  nothing  of  buying  any¬ 
thing  from  me.  What  can  I  do  toward  getting  distribution 
there?” 

Well,  I  can  tell  you  what  many  packers;  and  manu¬ 
facturers  are  doing  today  in  like  situations. 

They  are  creating  new  distributors! 

And  mighty  good  ones. 

You  see,  there  are  in  every  city,  and  even  in  some 
small  towns,  distributors  who  sell  a  principal  line  and 
who  of  late  have  been  adding  specialties. 

For  instance,  every  city  has  fruit  and  produce  deal¬ 
ers.  Every  locality  has  truck  distributors  who  spe¬ 
cialize  in  handling  cheese  or  butter  and  eggs. 

Their  dollars  and  cents  volume  has  been  declining 
lately  just  as  the  wholesale  grocers’  volume  declined. 
They  have  their  trucks  and  warehouses.  The  are  loath 
to  lay  off  salesmen.  They  want  to  increase  their 
volume. 

Sell  them  on  the  idea  of  securing  from  you  the  con¬ 
trolled  distribution  of  canned  corn  put  up  under  an 
attractive  label,  packed  to  quality  standards,  not  to  a 
price,  and  still  to  be  sold  to  the  retail  grocer  at  a  price 
a  little  under  the  brand  or  brands  solidly  entrenched  in 
the  market. 

Do  this  and  you  will  offer  them  the  opportunity  for 
which  they  have  been  looking  in  an  attempt  to  increase 
their  volume  of  sales  and  reduce  their  overhead. 

This  type  of  distributor  offers  you  several  advant¬ 
ages  over  the  usual  one  to  whom  you  have  been  looking 
for  distribution  in  the  past. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  no  other  canned  com. 
They  have  their  old  lines  solidly  established  and  can 
introduce  yours  as  something  new,  something  in  which 
they  are  interested  and  something  of  which  they  ex- 
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pect  every  customer  will  buy  at  least  one  case  as  an 
initial  order. 

I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figure,  but  it  has  been  de¬ 
termined  the  average  retail  grocer  buys  his  supplies 
from  we  will  say  3.3  wholesalers. 

The  salesmen  for  each  jobber  have  little  time  in 
which  to  do  more  than  rapidly  run  down  the  want  list, 
touch  on  a  few  specials  (usually  slow  movers)  and 
run  to  the  next  customer.  This,  is  why  your  regular 
jobbers  in  the  city  you  mention  are  reluctant  to  take 
on  a  new  brand  of  com :  they  haven’t  time  to  sell  it. 

That  is  what  your  specialty  salesman  has  the  most 
of  right  now.  As  pointed  out,  their  regular  lines  are 
introduced,  are  in  demand.  They  are  anxious  to  in¬ 
crease  incomes  depleted  because  of  the  decline  in  dol¬ 
lar  volume  of  sales.  They  will  sell  your  line  and  ex¬ 
pect  their  customers  to  buy  it. 

And  they  won’t  forget  it  because  they  control  its 
sale  in  the  territory,  and  the  repeat  business  must 
come  to  them,  and  does  not  stand  a  chance  of  flitting 
about  to  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  as  the  retailer’s  stock 
movea  to  the  consumer. 

No  matter  how  unpromising  the  situation  in  any 
town  may  look  while  you  are  searching  it  for  a  dis¬ 
tributor,  remember  there  are  always  men  in  every 
distribution  point  who  will  sell  anything  of  merit,  the 
sales  of  which  will  make  them  a  profit. 

This  fall  and  winter  set  a  few  newcomers  to  the  field 
of  canned  food  distribution,  up  in  business  as  your 
distributors.  You  will  have  them  for  a  long  time  after 
some  of  those  who  refuse  to  handle  your  line  now  are 
out  of  business! 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What's  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
shangcB  etc. 


Plant  Improved — The  Georgetown  plant  is  the  only 
one  of  the  Kentucky  Canning  Company’s  (Paris,  Ky.) 
plants  being  operated  this  season.  The  plant  under¬ 
went  extensive  improvements  before  the  season 
opened.  Old  equipment  was  rearranged  to  make  room 
for  new  which  was  added,  and  the  entire  plant  put 
into  tip-top  condition. 

The  management  is  very  proud  of  this  plant,  and 
extends  inviations  to  pay  them  a  visit. 

New  Spur  Track — The  Wabash  Railway  will  put  in 
a  spur  for  an  additional  private  switch  for  the  Gibson 
Canning  Company  to  aid  the  loading  of  large  ship¬ 
ments  and  the  unloading  of  supplies.  The  new  track 
will  begin  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets  at  Gibson 
City  and  will  curve  westward,  cross  Tenth  street  and 
run  into  the  factory  grounds  along  the  west  side  of  the 
husking  sheds  and  main  canning  building,  continuing 
as  far  north  as  the  storage  warehouse.  Cars  can  be 
switched  on  this  track  and  left  until  ready  for  transit. 

New  Company — Molly  Pitcher  Foods,  Inc.,  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  for  $50,000  to  i^ck  tomato  puree,  ketchup, 
pickles,  relish,  mayonnaise,  salad  dressing,  mincemeat 
and  jams.  The  new  company  will  take  over  the  plant 
of  Tennent  Products  Company,  and  add  machinery  to 
handle  the  above  mentioned  items. 

Will  Rebuild  in  Fall — The  Filice  &  Perrilli  cannery 
at  Gilroy,  Cal.,  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the  spring, 
will  be  rebuilt  this  fall  and  the  equipment  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  during  the  winter  months,  says  President  Ge- 
nero  Filice.  This  concern  has  a  modern  plant  at  Rich¬ 
mond  which  is  in  a  position  to  care  for  the  curtailed 
pack  to  be  made  this  year.  It  was  originally  planned 
to  rush  work  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  cannery  and  have 
it  in  readiness  to  handle  the  tomato  crop,  but  this  plan 
has  been  abandoned. 

Dudley  Moulton,  San  Francisco  Horticultural  Com¬ 
missioner,  has  been  named  director  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricure,  bringing  an  end  to  a  controA'^ersy 
which  began  with  the  resignation  of  George  H.  Hecke 
in  January. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157.  Oct.  18.  1927;  1,655,398,  Jaxi.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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'anted  and  For  Sale 


This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


Wanted — Machinery 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE — Bargains  in  new  and  “little  used”  can¬ 
ning  machinery.  We  manufacture  steam  retorts, 
steam  hoists,  exhausters,  conveyors,  etc.  Write  for 
catalog. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 


FOR  SALE— 

1  Beet  Topper,  not  used  since  being  rebuilt  by  the 
manufacturer 
1  Beet  Seed  Drill 
1  Beet  Grader 

1  Old  Style  Corn  Silker 

2  Open  Process  Kettles,  40  x  60 

1  McStay  Box  Sealing  Machine 

2  Hand  dusters  for  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
1  Huntley  Stringless  Bean  Grader 

1  Reeves  Variable  Speed  Drive,  10  H.  P.  capacity 
1  2- Wheel  Cart  for  carrying  process  crates. 

Address  Box  A-1825  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

RUST  ELIMINATOR— C.  M.  C.  is  recommend  for  pea 
and  bean  containers  and  conveyors,  and  especially 
C.  M.  C.  coated  Pails  for  peeling  buckets. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE— 175  H.  P.  Triple  Return  Boiler;  15,  20  and 
25  H.  P.  Steam  Engines,  Ayars  Rotary  Fillers  and 
Universal  Filler  for  tomatoes  and  string  beans;  Link 
Belt  Peeling  Table  for  74  operators;  Closed  Retorts; 
Process  Racks;  Knapp  Labelling  Machine  for  No.  2 
cans;  Gravity  Conveyor;  Monitor-Thomas  Scald er; 
Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker  for  2’s,  2i’s  and  3’s; 
and  Hawkins  Hoist. 

Scott  &  Daly,  Inc. ,  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE— Two  used  Kern  Finishers.  Wood  frame, 
in  good  condition. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE— 2,000  new  5  gal.  cans  and  caps,  lacquered 
inside  and  out,  135  lb.  plate;  also  quantity  good  used 
cans  same  description,  at  attractive  prices. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— 1  Baker  Double  DumpScalder;  also50  Gal¬ 
lon  Jacketed  Kettle.  Give  condition  and  lowest  cash 
price. 

Carty  Canning  Co.,  White  Plains,  Ky. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  woman  with  twelve  years  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  field  brokerage  business  is  open  for  position  of 
responsibility.  Capable  of  assuming  executive  duties,  including 
management  and  handling  correspondence.  Have  thorough 
knowledge  of  judging  quality  of  canned  vegetables  and  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  both  buying  and  selling. 

Address  Box  B-1&20  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  -  As  Manager,  Superintendent  or  other  res¬ 
ponsible  position  by  young  man,  experienced  in  handling  a  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  tomato  products,  pulp,  catsup, 
jams  and  jellies. 

Address  Box  B-1824  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man,  thirty  years  old  with  experience 
in  canning  of  corn  and  tomatoes;  college  graduate  in  agriculture. 
Address  Box  B-1826  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  — By  capable  man  of  20  years  experience 
packing  a  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  also  a  machinist  and 
builder.  Will  consider  most  any  kind  of  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-1828  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — By  a  man  at  present  employed,  a  position  either  in 
the  manufacturing  or  sales  department  of  the  canning  trade, 
or  in  the  machinery  and  supply  department  of  the  industry;  has 
large  acquaintance  with  wholesale  grocers,  chain  stores  and 
canners;  has  attained  results  in  all  lines  of  the  business.  Re¬ 
ferences. 

Address  Box  B-1827  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ Help  Wanted _ 

SALESMAN  WANTED — To  call  on  jobbing  trade.  Central,  South¬ 
ern  and  Eastern  territories,  selling  catsup  and  other  condiments 
in  carloads.  Good  position  for  man  of  high  ability. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  605,  Marion,  Ind. 


Loren  J.  Sherff  &  Company 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

112  West  Adams  Street 
CHICAGO 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

The  No^Spill  Sealer 

** BlisS'Pacific**  No.  81  Double  Seamer 

This  high  speed  machine  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  can  shop  and  can¬ 
nery.  It  seals  cans  with  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  spills,  jams  or  tie 
ups.  Arranged  with  marking  de¬ 
vice  if  desired.  In  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years  these 
machines  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  mirxute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

^  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take  care 
of  all  your  wants,  promptly,  dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time  and  we 
can  give  you  the  better  job.  But  we  can 
take  care  of  the  rush  job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A^o  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 

1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 


<^-?^ASTR0w 

rtORL,  MO.  K  f 


Let  the  Hydro  Geared  Grader 
take  all  your  troubles  off  your 
hands. 

The  Hydro  Geared  Grader  is 
fool  proof.  Just  start  it  in  the 
morning  and  know  that  it  will 
grade  your  peas  accurately, 
with  no  further  attention  all 
day. 

We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  of 
many  satisfied  users,  and  you 
can  ask  THEM. 


The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  1931  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  tho  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  22nd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  ;2iven. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  Interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  yoar  ordmr  in  maHy 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 


‘HEINZ"  HAND  MADE 


Cheaper  Tomato  Baskets 

Three  Baskets  •  Three  Prices 

We  are  now  making  the  three  following  types 

of  I  Baskets. 

1.  Our  famous  “Heinz”  hand  made,  heavy  hoop 
basket  with  6  cross  braces. 

2.  Machine  made,  heavy  top  hoop,  galvanized 
metal,  non-rust  hoop  at  bottom. 

3.  Machine  made  basket  with  flat  wood  veneer 
hoops. 

We  are  the  largest  basket  manufacturers  in  the  U.  S. 

and  our  quality  u  nationally  known. 

Write  for  samples,  literature  and  prices. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Inc  . 
Portsmouth,  Virginia. 


MACHINE  MADE 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service'we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicmso. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

PROCESS 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2639  Bostoa  Street 
WORKS: 

Atlaptic  Wharf,  Boston  Street  and 
Lakewnud  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiffuree  corrected  by  thee#  Brokers:  tThomse  J.  Meehan  Jk  Go..  *Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  iHarry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  oar  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  **N.  Y/'  indicates  i.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto. 


ASPAKAGUS*  (CaUforate) 
Whit.  Mammoth,  No.  S14‘ 

Paeled,  No.  - 

Larse,  No.  2^4 . 

PmIwI,  Na  214'"— - 

Medium,  No.  2V4 — — 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2Vh 

Medium.  No.  2% . . 

Small,  No.  2% . . 

Tip*.  White.  Mammoth.  No.  1 

Small.  No.  1  iq............ . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq 
Small,  No  laq.~~~..-.....~. 


BAKED  BEANSt 

In  Sauce,  8  . . t6 

10  . . ,  • 

16  . . 62  Vj 

No.  .  1-26 

No.  10  .  8.35 

BEANSt 

Strinfjless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.  .65 

Standard  Cut  Green.  No.  10 .  3.00 

Standard  Whol.  Green.  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No,  2 . 75 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  3.75 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 90 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.50 


N.T. 

4.00 


S.20 

t.25 


S.li 


.65 

3.50 


LIMA  BEANSt  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2.  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked.  No.  2 . . . - 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2  . . 

8-15,  No.  2 - - 

15-20,  No.  S . .'. - 

Cut,  No.  2 . . . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole.  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


1.50 


1.75 

9.50 

1.50 

7.50 

1.10 

6.50  . 

.90  . 

5.25  9.00 

.77% . 


1.35 


1.40  1.86 

I'iSE 

.80  1.20 

2.85  - 

3.75  4.00 

3.90  . 


.70  1.06 

S.50  6.00 

.60  _ 

3.25  6.00 


CORNt 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2............>i~..»~ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shoepesr,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  .Standerd,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

St.Tndard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

F'ancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

PEASt 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 

No.  1  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  23 . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  4  Stds.,  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas.  lOs . 

PUMPKIN! 

Stendard.  No. 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . 


.95 


1.00 

.95 

.85 

.86 

.75 

4.00 


.90 

3.00 


4.50 

1.06 

5.00 


1.20  1.45 


.72%., 


.80 

1.10 

.95 

.85 

.95 

.80 

.80 

4.76 

4.50 

5.50 

4.25 

5.00 

.W 

1.00 

1.00 

2.76 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Contia«ed 


Balte. 

N.T. 

SAUER  KRAUT! 

.16 

No.  2%  . 

.75 

No.  3  . 

. 70 

.90 

No.  10  . 

. .  2.35 

2.76 

SPINACH! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.65 

No.  2%  . 

1.00 

No.  3  . 

.  1.00 

No.  10  . 

.  3.00 

2.80 

1.07% 


SUCCOTASH! 

Studard  Groan  Com,  Fr«h  Limaa, 

Standard  Groen  Cora,  DrM  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.30 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.25 

SWEET  POTATOESt 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 

No.  2%  .  1.06 

No.  3  .  1.10  (1.20 

No.  10  .  3.75  3.60 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 45  .37% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 40  . 

No.  2  . . .  .80  ....... 

F.  O.  B.  County . 76  . 

No.  3  .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.70 

TOMATO  PUEEE!  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 36  .35 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.00  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 32% . 

No.  10  Trimminss . 2.00  ........ 


.40  . 

.37% 

.70 

t.67% 

.65 

.90 

.90 

.90 

3.00 

2.70 

2.65 

Canned  Fruits 


1.55 

1.30 

1.16 

1.02% 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maino,  No.  10......„..„ . . 

MichlKan,  No.  10...._» . 

New  York,  No.  10........~..~~ . . 

Pennsylvanicr,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  S  _ _ - - - 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2%—..~~— 
BLACKBEKRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2  . . . 

No.  S  _ 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preaerrod..^..— 

No.  2,  in  Syrnp  .... — ................. 

BLUEBERRiES* 

Maine.  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . — ~~ 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2...........» . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

Cal  fornia  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  21i . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 
Fancy.  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.... 
Fan^ 

Choice  . 

Standard.  No.  10.. 


..„  8.76 


2.26 

1.26 

4.00 


1.80 

2.25 


1.60 

1.60 


1.86  _ 

^50  Too 


_  1.86 

6.00  6.25 


1.40 

1.76 


6.00 


.65 

1.35 

4.10 

.85 

4.00 


1.05 

1.60 

2.40 

s.'sio 

6.50 


1.76 

1.76 

KW 

2.10 


1.60 

1.80 

2.10 


1.75 
1.60 
1.6U 
1.40 

1.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

„  Baito.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C  1.45 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.80 

Fancy,  Nol  2%.  Y.  C. . . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 90 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8........ . . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 _ _ _ _ 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.26 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  No.  2% .  1.80 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.65 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  ].80 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10. _ _ _ ,..._  _ _ _ 

Crushed.  Extra.  No.  10 .  7.50  . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10....„..........  „....„  „...._ 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . .  . . . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Rod,  Water,  No.  2 . ........  ...... 

Black,  Syrnp,  No.  2 .  2.00  - _ 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  ....... 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  . . . 

STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1....... . 86  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . ! .  1.70 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 95 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.90 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  3.00  3.10 

No.  lOs  .  12.00  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz. 
17  oz. 
19  oz. 


.76 

1.00 

1.10 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  dos.. 


%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

14-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . . . 

OYSTERS* 

.  1.00 

2.76 

1.60 

.  1.10 

1.20 

..  2.00 

.  2.20 

2.40 

Selects,  6  oz. 

..  2.26 

SALMON! 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

..  3.50 

2.80 

Flat,  No.  V'. . 

.  1.70 

2.20 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1...... 

Flat,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % - 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMPS 


.92%  1.10 
3.40  . 


Dry,  No.  1  . 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large.. 


SARDINES!  (Demsstie). 


.87  >4  .98'4 

2.00  .  ' 


1.40  . 

1.60  1.67% 


Vf  Oil,  keyless  . 

%  Oil,  Decorated,  Keys.. 
%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 

%  Oil,  carton  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1 . 


2.35 


t3.40 

t4.16 

t4.40 

t4.40 

t3.45 

t3.05 

.t3.25 


TUNA  FISH§  (Califeraia),  per  case 

White,  %8  . 

White.  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %3 
Blue  Fin,  Is  ... 

Striped,  ViS  . 

Striped  %8  ... 

Striped.  Is  ... 

Yellow,  148 
Yellows,  %s  . 

Yellow,  Is  ... 


8.60 
13.00 
«.T6 
12.60 

3.60  . 

5.00  6.25 

9.35  11.50 

4.90  . 

7.80  6.60 

14.60  12.60 
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Food  Packaging  •Sanitary  Can  Service 

And  back  of  each:  Reliable,  understanding  service 

•  ORGANIZED  MECHANICAL  SERVICE 

In  addition  to  assured  can  deliveries  —  ever  ready,  cheerfully  rendered  help 
at  your  call  to  maintain  your  own  production  schedules. 

•  CLOSING  AAACHINERY 

The  most  modern  type  —  geared  for  high  speed  output. 

•  RESEARCH  UBORATORY  ADVICE 

Foodstuffs  packaging  and  preserving,  according  to  the  newest  scientific  methods. 

•  TRAFFIC  BUREAU 

Short  cuts  in  transportation  that  mean  quick  service  and 
money  saving,  in  place  of  warehousing. 


CANS  OF  QUALITY  •  THE  CANS  YOU  NEED .  .  .  WHEN  YOU  NEED  THEM 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BaLTIMORE  PtaNT  -Btt  S. WOLFE  ST. 

Plants  ►  NewYork  City  •  Brooklyn  •  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


. . . 
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closed  up  some  of  these  branches  for  the  season,  and 
are  running  only  the  main  plant  and  a  branch  or  two. 
So,  taking  all  these  together,  the  cut  from  this  cause 
will  be  a  considerable  one. 

Very  few  canners  who  are  operating  have  cut  a  full 
acreage,  the  cut  being  anywhere  from  10  to  25  per  cent 
less  than  normal,  and  some  only  half  the  usual.  On  top 
Not  Much  Change  in  Market  Despite  Boosting — The  considerable  damage  has  been  done  by  the  heat 

Strong  Position  of  the  Canners  and  the  Goods — Specu-  drought,  and  the  crops  are  not  yet  in  the  can.  All 

lation  Dangerous  iov  the  Canner  This  Year.  ^j^^g  j^g^g  produced  the  situation  which  the  jobbers  have 

HE  MARKET — Brokers  and  others  are  making  com.e  to  realize:  that  the  packs  will  be  considerably 
much  of  every  bit  of  buying,  apparently  op  the  curtailed  even  if  crops  come  through  nicely.  And  the 
plan  that  this  will  stimulate  the  market.  The  quality  of  the  packs  will  be  better  than  ever, 
fact  is.  however,  that  the  buyers  are  continuing  to  take  Now  comes  the  latest  move  on  the  part  of  the  can- 
only  such  goods  as  they  are  in  actual  need  of,  and  then  ners.  As  we  have  shown  practically  only  the  finan- 
in  as  small  lots  as  possible.  In  other  words,  they  are  cially  sound  canners  are  operating.  They  see  these 
continuing  to  buy  just  as  they  have  been  buying  for  short  packs  and  fine  quality,  and  they  believe  the  goods 
many  months.  And  they  are  dead-set  against  anything  are  worth  more  than  as  now  priced,  and  more  than  fu- 
like  a  rise  in  price.  They  say  they  will  not  buy  at  a  ture  prices,  because  they  say  these  prices  do  not  bring 
rise,  and  they  refuse  to  be  scared  into  buying  by  re-  back  cost.  They  are  not  fools,  and  a  man  would  be  a 
ports  of  cuts  in  acreage  and  damage  to  crops.  fool  to  sell  a  thing,  as  futures,  when  he  knows  he  would 

Against  this  has  come  a  verj’^  favorable  trend  on  the  loose  money  on  it.  The  better  canners  have,  therefore, 
part  of  the  canners.  Remember  that  early  in  the  refused  future  business  at  the  prices,  and  now  they  say 
spring  the  prospective  acreage  of  almost  every  canning  that  if  the  prices  do  not  show  a  profit,  they  will  pay  oft 
crop  seemed  to  promise  to  be  as  large  as  normal.  All  their  growers  and  shut  up  the  factories  to  save  further 
the  canners  were  then  in  the  business  and  they  were  That  is  drastic,  but  it  is  good  business,  for  it 

registering  their  hopes  rather  than  facts.  When  the  skives  factory  expense,  cans,  cases  and  all  else,  and  r^ 
show-down  came,  the  time  to  contract  and  to  plant,  a  duces  the  loss  to  the  canner.  Such  canners  know  their 
great  number  of  these  canners  found  themselves  un-  costs,  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  they  know  that 
able  to  contract :  unable  to  arrange  for  can  deliveries,  is  crass  foolishness  to  pack  goods  on  which  they  must 
or  for  the  capital  to  run  on  this  season.  The  so-called  loo-e  money.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  outlook  of 
shoestring  canner  has  been  entirely  eliminated  from  general  business  to  warrant  the  gamble  that  later  on 
this  year’s  operations.  The  actual  number  has  never  the  sroods  may  brine  a  profit.  No  man  can  afford  to 
been  computed  to  our  knowledge,  and  it  is  largely  gamble  in  that  way  this  season.  No  question  but  what 
guess  work,  but  we  have  heard  it  put  at  25  per  cent  of  the  goods  are  worth  more  money,  from  a  quality  stand- 
the  tomato  canners,  for  instance.  In  any  event,  it  will  a  shortage  in  the  supply.  But  will  they 

cut  a  very  appreciable  figure  in  the  final  cutting  down  taring  it?  Some  of  the  Northwestern  canners  have  an- 
of  the  number  of  cases  produced  this  year.  In  addi-  f'wered  this  bv  saying  that  as  soon  as  they  have  pacKed 
tion  to  that,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  carrying  orders,  for  fruits,  on  their  books  they  will  shut 
goods  which  they  could  not  sell  at  a  profit,  other  can-  aiming  to  have  the  smallest  possible  surplus, 

ners  decided  not  to  run  this  season.  Still  some  others  Take  a  view  in  other  lines,  to  get  away  from  any 

were  stopped  by  their  banks  for  this  same  reason —  possible  bias.  _ 

goods  on  hand  not  sold.  Many  large  firms  operating  The  port  of  Baltimore  normally  receives  100,000 
usually  a  number  of  canneries  at  different  points  have  bunches  of  bananas  per  month.  They  come  here  by 
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steamship  and  are  distributed  all  over  the  country, 
'rhat  is  just  normal  or  ordinary.  Receipts  this  past 
month  have  been  slightly  below  normal,  if  anything, 
yet  bananas  sold  this  week  at  25c  the  wagon  load,  the 
usual  method  of  moving  them  from  the  wharves  being 
the  old  horse-drawn  wagon,  holding  about  one  hundred 
bunches.  And  that  despite  the  dumping  of  an  entire 
cargo  down  the  Bay  to  prevent  glut.  Never  in  all  his¬ 
tory  have  bananas  sold  at  such  prices.  Not  due  to  a 
glut,  mind  you;  just  the  normal  falling  off  in  consump¬ 
tion,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  bananas  are  most  ex¬ 
tensively  eaten. 

Down  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.,  the  great  truck 
garden  of  Baltimore,  whole  fields  of  as  fine  cabbage  as 
anyone  ever  saw  rotted  on  their  stalks,  because  it  did 
not  pay  the  growers  to  haul  them  to  market  to  get 
15c  pet:  basket  for  them.  Cantaloupes  have  gone  the 
same  way,  and  the  fruit  crops,  peaches,  pears  and 
apples,  ar^^  in  for  the  same  misfortune. 

You  will  say  that  canned  foods  will  be  needed  this 
winter,  that  the  people  must  eat,  and  we  feel  that  you 
are  right.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  caught  with  food 
crops  that  you  can’t  give  away,  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  add  the  cost  of  canning  to  them,  and  then  wait  for 
the  possible  market.  Under  normal  conditions  you 
would  come  out  flying,  but  things  are  not  normal,  and 
no  one  ever  gambled  in  foods  and  won ;  every  attempt¬ 
ed  “corner”  in  a  food  product  eventually  broke  the  one 
who  tried  it.  Get  the  final  report  on  every  such  attempt 
and  you  will  find  this  true. 

You  are  now  busy  with  your  canning  operations, 
corn  canncrs,  tomato  canners  and  all  else  getting  busy, 
and  this  is  the  time  you  must  make  your  decision.  At 
least  don’t  stretch  the  pack,  and  be  mighty  careful  of 
the  quality. 

There  are  some  changes  in  the  prices  this  week,  all 
of  them  in  a  downward  direction,  except  lima  beans, 
which  have  advanced  slightly. 

They  say  they  are  cleaning  up  peas  right  rapidly,  as 
buyers’  stocks,  as  in  everything  else,  were  very  low, 
and  they  are  covering  lightly. 

They  are  neglecting  tomatoes,  corn  and  other  items 
of  vegetables,  and  are  waiting  for  bargains  in  fruits. 

The  canned  milk  men  started  a  war  among  them¬ 
selves  this  week  and  have  raised  some  rumpus.  It  is  a 
foolhardy  move  and  doing  their  market  no  good. 

New  .salmon  prices  have  come  out  upon  a  lower  basis 
than  last  season  and  much  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
them. 

Prices  are  as  you  will  find  them  on  the  market  page. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 

Low  Priced  Salmon  the  Feature — Crop  Damage  Does 
Not  Disturb  the  Buyers — Price- Appeal  the  Only  Argu¬ 
ment — California  Fruits  Now  Quiet — Peas  Continue 
Interest — Tomatoes  Neglected. 

New  York,  August  13,  1931. 

ALMON — Tentative  opening  prices  on  pinks  and 
chums  on  a  basis  of  15  to  20  per  cent  below  the 
level  expected  by  the  trade  featured  the  week’s 
trading  here.  Other  developments  were  scarce,  with 
buying  continuing  to  move  along  in  a  routine  manner 
in  most  instances. 

Prices  on  the  whole  were  stable,  with  no  news  of 
any  importance  appearing  to  warrant  any  change. 
Some  price  shading  is  rumored  to  be  continued  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  fruits  by  some  of  the  smaller  packers,  but  the 
larger  factors  are  holding  to  their  postings. 

Drought — In  response  to  the  reports  of  heat  and 
drought  damages  to  many  growing  crops,  the  attitude 
of  the  trade  is  generally  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  buyers,  who  said:  “Well,  I  have  not  had  any 
trouble  in  filling  my  needs,  and  if  I  can’t  fill  them  in 
any  one  item  I  can  always  find  a  good  substitute.” 

Regardless  of  conditions  in  many  packs  which  would 
warrant  advances  in  normal  years,  there  is  little  or  no 
chance  of  any  widespread  increases  in  prices  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  consumer  just  can’t  and  won’t  pay  any  more, 
the  buyers  hold  and  refuse  to  consider  anything  above 
a  certain  level. 

In  the  canning  trade  this  year,  as  practically  every 
industry,  price  appeal  is  the  most  sought.  Quality  is 
more  or  less  taken  for  granted,  but  the  product  must 
be  offered  at  a  low  enough  price  to  move  into  rapid 
consumption. 

Salmon — New  pack  pinks  and  chums,  for  immediate 
delivery,  were  offered  at  85c  and  80c  coast,  respec¬ 
tively,  by  several  Pacific  Coast  factors  in  tentative 
opening  prices.  This  is  a  sharp  drop  from  the  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  opening  list  of  $1.10  and  $1.00,  which  the 
trade  had  been  expecting. 

Reports  are  current  throughout  the  trade  that  sev¬ 
eral  packers  have  had  a  falling  out,  and  that  the  low 
opening  prices  were  the  result  of  this  quarrel.  Several 
large  orders  at  the  low  prices  have  been  confirmed  for 
immediate  shipment,  it  was  learned. 

The  market  for  old  pack  pinks  is  more  or  less  nom¬ 
inal  until  the  situation  is  settled.  If  the  formal  open¬ 
ing  prices  are  around  the  $1.00  mark,  then  it  may  be 
expected  to  straighten  out.  But  if  the  formal  opening 
prices  follow  the  lead  set  by  the  tentative  prices,  a 
sharp  slump  in  old  pack  prices  will  follow,  the  trade 
holds. 

California  Fruits — Following  the  usual  procedure  of 
buyers  on  a  declining  market,  the  irregularity  of  the 
price  lists  after  their  opening  a  short  time  ago  has 
caused  the  trade  to  practically  withdraw  from  the 
market  until  it  is  stabilized.  The  sinaller  packers  who 
cut  prices  below  their  posted  levels  have  temporarily 
demoralized  the  market,  with  the  major  factors  hold¬ 
ing  firm  to  their  posted  schedule.  Little  trading  is 
being  carried  on,  with  orders  being  confined  solely  to 
spot  needs. 
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Peas — Continue  to  be  the  only  bright  spot  in  an 
otherwise  irregular  market,  moving  along  with  sus¬ 
tained  demand,  holding  the  price  list  up  strong. 

Further  covering  of  both  spot  and  futures  needs  by 
several  jobbers  has  helped  New*  York  State  canners  to 
move  their  pack  out  in  good  order.  Peas  are  about  the 
only  item  on  which  the  trade  is  even  mildly  bullish. 
Prices,  however,  showed  but  minor  changes. 

Tomatoes — Bookings  of  Tri-State  futures  showed  a 
slump  during  the  past  week.  While  prices  remain  at¬ 
tractive,  the  current  depressed  condition  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  general  has  resulted!  in  increased  caution  on  the 
part  of  buyers  in  making  future  conunitments.  Also, 
the  hope  that  lower  prices  will  prevail  later  keeps 
buyers  out  of  the  market  for  futures. 

Milk — An  unexplained  drop  of  $1.00  a  case  on  sweet¬ 
ened  condensed  milk  on  leading  advertised  brands  mys¬ 
tified  the  trade.  No  explanation  is  available  for  the 
action,  and  the  price  of  other  milks  was  not  affected 
by  the  reduction,  which  places  carload  lots  on  a  $4.85 
basis,  and  1.  c.  1.  on  a  $4.90.  Corresponding  reduc¬ 
tions  in  unadvertised  brands  are  understood  to  be 
planned. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "'The  Canning  Trade.” 


Some  Interest  Being  Shown — The  Makings  of  a  Bull 
Rally — Rain  Helps  Corn  —  Bargains  in  Tomatoes 
Continue — Some  Tomato  Canners  Refusing  to  Sell — 
Some  Peas  Unobtainable — Free  Deals  in  Milk 
Cause  Rumpus. 

Chicago,  August  13,  1931. 

SOME  INTEREST — A  fair  interest  is  noticeable 
among  buyers  here.  They  speak  favorably  of 
some  good  active  fall  trading  just  ahead  of  us  and 
an  assurance  that  at  least  some  canned  products  are 
going  into  a  stronger  statistical  position.  Right  now 
buying  is  only  moving  forv\'ard  in  low  gear,  and  busi¬ 
ness  houses  all  treading  carefully  to  be  sure  they  are 
making  no  mistakes  in  policy ;  as  a  result  a  lot  of  very 
attractively  priced  propositions  on  canned  foods  are 
still  possible,  although  another  few  weeks  may  change 
the  situation  entirely  about. 

There  are  plenty  of  makings  for  a  nice  bull  rally  on 
many  items.  Sooner  or  later,  of  course,  these  are 
going  to  take  form. 

Com — Some  timely  rain  in  much  of  the  corn-pro¬ 
ducing  area  has  created  a  little  easiness  on  prices  as 
compared  with  basis  applying  several  weeks  ago.  There 
is  no  great  activity  among  the  buyers,  however,  as 
they  feel  that  a  good  crop  is  now  almost  made,  and 
there  will  be  ample  supplies,  much  of  which  the  can- 
ner  has  planned  to  carry  for  sales  which  have  not  yet 
developed. 

Quality  this  year  will  be  extra  good  and  increased 
consumption  will  no  doubt  follow  as  a  result. 

Tomatoes — The  same  attractive  figures  that  have 
been  recently  made  continue  in  force;  sellers  anxious 
to  get  some  more  orders  into  their  books;  buyers  ad¬ 
verse  to  supporting  a  market  in  which  they  have  been 
unable  to  place  great  confidence  as  yet. 

The  turning  point  may  be  here  soon  when  a  grand 
unanimous  scramble  may  develop,  with  everybody 
trying  to  cover  at  once.  We  have  all  seen  such  things 


happen  in  the  past,  and  on  items  which  are  not  so 
widely  fluctuant  as  tomatoes. 

With  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  acreage,  with  more 
tomatoes  required  per  case  than  ever  before  (account 
Mapes  law),  and  with  the  heavy  drag  on  tomatoes  by 
the  growing  sales  of  tomato  juice,  it  takes  no  great 
persuasion  to  admit  considerable  bullishness  on  the 
horizon. 

Several  big  Indiana  canners  are  backing  their  judg¬ 
ment  in  this  same  direction  by  refusing  to  sell  futures 
at  this  time. 

Peas — -Several  items  in  the  list  are  now  unobtain¬ 
able.  Prices  on  what  is  left  remain  fairly  steady,  how¬ 
ever.  There  have  been  little  evidences  of  pea  produ¬ 
cers  trying  to  overprice  their  goods,  although  most  of 
them  could  well  use  any  little  extra  profit  thus  secur- 
able.  The  peas  still  in  canners’  hands  are  expected  to 
sell  out  at  about  present  market  clear  up  to  the  point 
where  they  are  practically  all  gone.  Plenty  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  canners  will  be  locking  up  an  empty  warehouse  be¬ 
fore  December  1st. 

Milk — Considerable  fireworks  during  the  recent  few 
days  followed  the  free  deal  operators  of  certain  adver¬ 
tised  brands;  unadvertised  packers,  many  of  them, 
followed  with  a  like  free  deal.  Old-time  milk  men  say 
this  is  just  a  clearing-up  disturbance,  and  that  within 
a  few  days  they  think  the  free  deal  will  be  off  and  re¬ 
ducing  flow  of  milk  Mill  put  prices  distinctly  on  the 
upgrade. 

This  free  deal,  no  doubt,  has  caused  a  considerable 
rearranging  of  grocery  shelf  stocks  and  has  prompted 
additional  pressure  into  getting  it  into  consumers’ 
hands. 

Country  Trading — Big  city  wholesale  houses  are 
somewhat  in  a  quandary  as  to  just  how  extremely  con¬ 
servative  their  country  trade  are  planning  to  be  on 
canned  foods  this  year.  With  relatively  little  surplus 
money  in  circulation  there  will  not  be  the  ability  nor 
disposition  to  buy  what  can  be  done  without.  A  new 
viewpoint  on  things  must  become  broadcast  before  this 
will  change  about,  and  when  it  does  arrive  the  invis¬ 
ible  buyers  will  return  from  everywhere. 

One  big  jobber  in  a  badly  stricken  farming  area 
said  he  was  selling  a  practically  normal  business  of 
flour,  sugar,  salt,  beans,  rice  and  soap.  People  can 
eke  out  an  existence  with  these  items  and  what  they 
can  raise.  How  general  is  this  condition? 

California  Fruits — Reports  of  progress  on  a  success¬ 
ful  pack  continues  to  reassure  buyers  that  there  is  no 
necessity  of  a  scramble  for  protection,  and  under  these 
circumstances  most  jobbers  are  for  the  moment  play¬ 
ing  a  waiting  game,  especially  on  peaches.  Some  of 
these  who  have  to  have  special  pack  goods  are  of 
course  getting  their  orders  in  pretty  fully,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  operators  who  can  exercise  some  flexibility  on 
purchases  where  necessary  are  waiting  to  learn  what  is 
the  final  outcome  of  the  pack. 
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OZARK  MARKET 

B</  "OZARKO." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Rain  Relieves  Dryness — Canners  Advance  Tomato 
Prices — Best  Canners  Have  Taken  No  Futures — Pack 
Will  Be  One  of  Quality — If  Prices  Do  Not  Show  Profit 
Canners  Will  Stop  Pack. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  August  13,  1931. 

EATHER— There  was  additional  rainfall  in 
most  parts  of  the  Ozarks,  following  date  of  our 
last  week’s  market  letter.  For  several  days 
during  the  daytime  period  the  temperature  ran  up  as 
high  as  90.  There  is  no  shortage  in  moisture  now  in 
any  part  of  the  Ozarks. 

Sales  Spot  Tomatoes — Business  was  very  quiet  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  in  the  selling  of  spot  tomatoes.  Just 
a  few  cars  sold,  consisting  of  No.  303  tins,  16  oz.,  60c; 
2s  standards,  65c  to  70c,  and  No.  2V2  standards,  90c 
to  95c. 

Today’s  Prices  Spot  Tomatoes — The  few  canners 
who  are  holding  any  spot  tomatoes  now  have  fixed 
their  prices  as  follows,  with  no  expectation  of  taking 
any  business  for  less  than  asking  prices.  No.  303  tins, 
16  oz.,  60c;  No.  2  standards,  67V2C  to  70c;  No.  21/2 
standards,  95c.  It  might  be  possible  to  buy  some  No.  1 
standard,  10  oz.,  at  40c  or  42V->c.  The  few  canners 
holding  any  spot  tomatoes  have  every  confidencei  that 
there  will  be  greater  demand  than  can  be  possibly  sup¬ 
plied  before  there  is  any  new'  pack  tomatoes  ready  for 
shipment. 

Tomato  Crop — Without  question  of  doubt,  the  recent 
rainfall  will  prove  of  material  benefit  to  the  crop  of  to¬ 
matoes.  The  greatest  benefit,  how’ever,  will  be  to  the 
late  set  fields,  many  of  w’hich  will  not  be  producing 
any  ripe  fruit  before  September  10th  or  15th.  Tomato 
growers  and  canners  are  now  convinced  that  the  ton¬ 
nage  yield  per  acre  w'ill  be  very  considerably  less  than 
that  of  last  year.  This  means  a  big  reduction  in  the 
pack  of  canned  tomatoes. 

Future  Tomatoes — It  is  surprising  the  number  of 
canners  throughout  the  district  that  have  not  placed 
any  offerings  of  future  .tomatoes  on  the  market  what- 
evei',  and  we  find  this  class  of  canners  consists  largely 
of  our  oldest  and  longest  experienced  canners.  These 
canners  state  what  is  the  use  of  selling  any  future  to¬ 
matoes  now',  when  it  w'ill  be  only  a  few  weeks  when 
they  W'ill  have  new'  pack  tomatoes  ready  for  shipment, 
and  will  be  prepared  to  make  spot  sales,  and  something 
may  happen  to  the  tomato  crop  in  general  throughout 
the  country  to  bring  about  better  market  prices  than 
those  at  which  futures  can  be  sold  at  the  present  time. 
The  average  experienced  tomato  canner  feels  he  should 
realize  some  profit,  at  least,  from  this  year’s  pack, 
after  having  taken  heavy  losses  on  a  big  part  of  last 
year’s  pack. 

Quality — Every  canner  with  w'hom  we  come  in  con¬ 
tact  that  expects  to  pack  tomatoes  this  year  is  frank 
in  his  statement  he  will  use  every  effort  to  pack  quality 
tomatoes  that  will  meet  all  requirements  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Pure  Food  Law's.  If  any  canner  fails  to  pack  a 
quality  of  tomatoes  that  will  grade  U.  S.  standards  or 
better,  it  w'ill  not  be  because  the  canner  has  not  made 
an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  pack. 


Brokers’  Reports — Numerous  brokers  are  reporting 
back  to  the  tomato  canners  that  many  jobbing  grocery 
buyers  show  absolutely  no  interest  whatever  in  placing 
any  orders  for  future  tomatoes.  Some  of  these  buyers 
have  been  reported  as  stating  that  they  have  every 
confidence  that  they  will  be  able  to  buy  ^1  the  canned 
tomatoes  they  will  need  at  extremely  low  prices,  prob¬ 
ably  lower  prices  than  the  prices  at  which  futures  have 
been  offered.  Canners  are  wondering  if  this  class  of 
buyers  actually  expect  canners  to  continue  to  sell  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes  at  prices  that  show  considerable  loss  on 
every  carlot  sold.  We  have  heard  some  canners  state 
that  if  they  found  later  on  in  the  canning  season  that 
they  could  not  market  their  canned  tomatoes  at  a  price 
that  would  show  them  some  profit,  that  they  would 
make  a  settlement  with  their  growers  on  the  undeliv¬ 
ered  part  of  their  contracted  acreage,  and  take  what¬ 
ever  loss  is  necessary,  rather  than  to  pack  the  toma¬ 
toes  into  the  cans  and  sell  them  later  to  the  jobbers  at 
a  loss  equally  as  great  or  greater.  We  can  state  here 
for  the  information  of  the  readers  of  this  Market  Let¬ 
ter  that  the  prices  at  which  canners  in  the  Ozarks  have 
offered  future  tomatoes  makes  it  a  question  of  doubt 
whether  or  not  they  will  break  even  at  the  prices  they 
have  named. 

Green  Beans — There  is  nothing  new  we  can  state  in 
regard  to  the  light  spring  pack  of  cut  stringless  green 
beans.  The  few  canners  holding  any  unsold  supply 
now,  are  perfectly  willing  to  wait  and  bide  their  time 
before  marketing  their  limited  holdings. 

Future  Canned  Apples — One  canner  in  the  Arkansas 
section  of  the  Ozarks  has  advised  his  brokers  that  he 
will  pack  a  limited  number  of  cars  of  No.  10  standard 
apples  from  late  fall  and  winter  varieties,  and  has 
named  as  his  lowest  price  $3.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  ship¬ 
ping  points. 

Peaches — Fresh  peaches  are  being  marketed  in  car¬ 
load  lots  for  shipment  from  numerous  sections  in  the 
Ozarks,  and  consumers  are  buying  liberally  for  home 
canning.  Prices  on  peaches  are  ruling  extremely  low, 
which  is  proving  very  disappointing  to  orchardists. 

Grapes — The  first  carload  shipments  of  grapes  are 
being  moved  during  the  present  week.  These  are 
Moore’s  Early,  and  the  movement  will  continue 
throughout  all  of  next  week.  We  have  not  been  advised 
as  to  just  when  carload  shipments  of  Concords  will 
begin  to  move.  However,  the  big  part  of  the  grajpes 
raised  in  the  Ozarks  are  Concords. 

General  Business — We  are  unable  to  observe  any  ap¬ 
parent  improvement  in  the  channels  of  merchandising 
since  our  last  week’s  Market  Letter.  We  are  told  by 
persons  with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  who  come  into 
the  Ozarks  from  other  sections,  that  conditions  here 
in  the  Ozarks  are  far  better  than  they  are  in  many 
other  sections.  We  still  have  quite  a  few  unemployed 
throughout  the  district,  but  when  the  tomato  canning 
factories  are  placed  in  operation,  there  will  be  some  im¬ 
provement.  However,  in  each  community  where  can¬ 
ning  factories  are  located,  the  canning  factory  owners 
usually  employ  persons  residing  in  their  particular 
community.  Thousands  of  tourists  have  visited  the 
Ozarks  thus  far  this  season,  and  yet  the  “peak”  has 
not  yet  been  reached,  for  there  is  always  a  big  string 
of  tourists  throughout  the  entire  months  of  August, 
September  and  the  first  half  of  October.  These  tour¬ 
ists  necessarily  spend  considerable  money,  and  this 
always  proves  of  material  benefit  throughout  the  dis¬ 
trict. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Red  Snapper  Production  at  Lowest  Ebb — Production 
of  Sweet  Potatoes  Below  Normal — Shrimp  May  Show 

Up  Soon  on  the  Coast — Condition  of  Stringless 
Beans  Not  Inviting. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  13,  1931. 

ON’T  GET  DISCOURAGED  AT  BAD  BREAKS. 

I  heard  a  salesman  of  a  large  oil  refinery  say  the 
other  day  the  oil  business  today  was  in  worse 
shape  of  any  other  industry  in  the  country,  and  the 
salesman  was  talking  to  the  manager  of  a  big  fish-pro¬ 
ducing  concern  who  had  just  gotten  in  a  boat  with 
2,000  pounds  of  red  snapper  fish,  for  which  the  firm 
could  not  possibly  realize  $200  for  the  entire  load,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  trip  for  provisions,  ice,  fuel,  etc., 
were  about  $350,  so  there  was  a  loss  of  $150  on  this  one 
trip  of  fish,  and  the  snapper  boats  have  been  coming 
in  half  of  the  time  in  the  last  year  with  this  kind  of  a 
trip.  Right  now  red  snapper  production  is  at  the  low¬ 
est  ebb  that  it  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  industry, 
and  the  prices  are  the  lowest  that  have  been^  since  the 
war,  so  if  the  snapper  business  is  not  getting  its  share 
of  the  depression  I  am  a  mighty  poor  judge  of  business 
conditions.  Of  course,  a  person  feels  his  own  losses 
more  than  he  does  the  other  fellow’s,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  we  are  being  the 
worst  hit. 

We  can  go  down  the  line  and  we  will  find  very  few 
industries  that  at  one  time  or  the  other  in  the  last  two 
years  have  not  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  depression,  hence 
we  should  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that,  regardless  of 
how  bad  our  individual  business  is,  there  seems  to  be 
lots  of  folks  in  even  worse  shape  than  we  are,  and  this 
should  serve  as  an  incentive  for  greater  efforts  rather 
than  letting  up. 

It  seems  to  be  the  order  of  things  these  days  and 
times  for  producers  to  take  a  whipping  in  everything 
produced,  and  about  the  surest  way  to  reduce  these 
whippings  to  a  minimum  is  to  cut  down  production  as 
much  as  possible.  Of  course,  this  is  much  easier  to 
say  than  to  do,  but  everything  else  having  been  tried 
out  with  such  poor  results,  that  we  have  to  keep  on 
preaching  to  hold  down  production  as  being  the  safest 
bet.  Even  at  this  a  person  is  working  in  the  dark,  be¬ 
cause  no  one  knows  how  much  to  cut  down  on  produc¬ 
tion  ;  but  it’s  better  to  figure  low  than  too  high,  there¬ 
fore  let  us  keep  production  on  the  downward  trend 
until  we  are  rea.sonably  sure  that  it  will  stand  boosting. 

The  sweet  potato  crop  this  year  in  Baldwyn  county, 
Alabama,  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  difficult  it  is  to 
figure  out  production. 

Production  of  sweet  potatoes  is  below  normal  this 
year  in  Baldwyn  county,  and  the  season  opened  at 
$1.75  per  bushel,  but  the  latter  part  of  this  week  sweet 
potatoes  sold  for  35  and  45c  per  bushel.  The  question 
is  now  asked:  “How  much  more  will  production  have 
to  be  reduced  in  order  to  function  in  a  more  stable 
market.”  Therein  lies  the  solution  of  the  problem  that 
goes  unsolved. 

Shrimp — There  is  a  shrimp  famine  in  this  section  at 
present,  because  Alabama  has  no  shrimp  and  the  sea¬ 
son  is  closed  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Shrimp  are 
also  scarce  in  Texas,  because  inquiries  are  coming  in 
for  shrimp  from  that  state 


Shrimp  may  show  up  soon  on  this  coast,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  market  is  pretty  bare  on  raw  headless  shrimp, 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  good  demand.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  frozen  shrimp  in  storage  is  not  very  large,  and 
if  production  stops  for  any  length  of  time  the  freezers 
will  soon  be  cleaned  out. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  is  quite  active,  and 
the  price  is  given  at  $1.50  to  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No. 
1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  according  to  grade. 

Sweet  Potatoes — There  is  very  little  interest  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  packers  in  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  that  there  will  not  be  any  packed.  This  is 
a  pack  that  is  hard  to  make  any  money  on  in  normal 
times,  much  less  now,  hence  it  is  a  good  pack  to  leave 
alone. 

Stringless  Beans — Occasionally  fall  beans  are  packed 
in  this  section,  but  it  will  hardly  be  the  case  this  year, 
as  the  price  and  condition  of  the  market  is  not  in¬ 
viting. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Routine  Business  Only — Higher  Opening  Prices  on 
Tomatoes  Expected — Railroad  Strike  Would  Catch  All 
Distributors  Short — Pineapple  Prices  Guaranteed — 
Salmon  Prices — Tomato  Pack  to  Be  Light. 

The  Recent  Strike. 

San  Francisco,  August  13,  1931. 

OUIET — Business  continues  of  a  routine  nature, 
despite  the  fact  that  formal  opening  prices  have 
been  named  on  about  all  Pacific  Coast  canned 
products.  Tentative  prices  only  have  been  put  out  on 
canned  salmon,  but  these  will  doubtless  be  named 
shortly  as  opening  prices.  Prices  on  tomatoes  have 
been  withheld,  pending  a  closer  cleaning  up  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  from  last  year,  but  these  will  probably  make  their 
appearance  shortly,  as  packing  will  soon  be  under  way. 
These  will  doubtless  be  higher  than  the  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  on  spot  goods,  since  the  latter  are  considered 
below  cost.  The  demand  for  canned  fruits  at  the  new 
prices  is  just  about  as  it  has  been  for  several  weeks, 
and  seems  to  be  based  entirely  on  present  consumption. 
Both  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  throughout  the 
country  have  the  lightest  stocks  they  have  ever  car¬ 
ried,  and  a  goodly  part  of  their  commitments  are  in 
transit  all  the  time.  The  recent  agitation  for  higher 
freight  rates  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  carrying' 
with  it  the  veiled  suggestion  of  lowered  wages  if  the 
rates  were  not  granted,  has  raised  the  specter  of  a 
transportation  strike,  and  it  is  conceded  that  if  this 
should,  by  any  chance,  occur,  food  interests  would  be 
found  in  a  bad  way,  with  the  major  part  of  stocks  in 
producing  centers  and  very  little  in  the  chief  centers 
of  consumption. 

Pineapple — Formal  opening  prices  on  Hawaiian 
pineapple  have  been  brought  out  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  and  are  guaranteed  against  de¬ 
cline  of  this  concern  in  its  list  on  unshipped  and  goods 
in  transit  only,  until  March  1,  1932.  Orders  will  be 
confirmed  at  this  list  for  shipment  not  later  than  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  1932.  The  opening  prices  are  identical  with 
those  brought  out  in  April  by  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  with  the  prices  on'  spot  goods  that 
have  been  maintained  since  then.  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby  have  also  posted  formal  opening  prices  on  can- 
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ned  pineapple,  and  these  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
other  two  major  packing  firms,  with  the  exception  of 
No.  10  special  pack  soda  fountain  crushed  pineapple  in 
heavy  syrup.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  quote  this  at 
$11  a  dozen,  as  against  $10  quoted  by  the  other 
packers. 

Salmon — Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  in 
Alaska  canned  salmon  at  the  tentative  prices  named 
rceently  by  leading  interests,  and  the  outlook  is  for 
quite  a  heavy  placing  of  orders  as  soon  as  the  size  of 
the  pack  is  definitely  known.  Alaska  reds  are  quot^ 
generally  at  $2.50  and  pinks  at  $1.10,  and  these  will 
doubtless  be  the  formal  opening  prices.  Some  spot 
pinks  have  been  available  at  $1  until  recently,  but  buy¬ 
ers  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  locate  any  now  at  this 
price.  The  pack  of  reds,  from  all  reports,  has  been 
quite  heavy,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  Alaska 
Packers  Association,  but  lacks  much  of  being  of  record 
proportion.  The  first  vessels  to  arrive  with  new  pack 
fish  are  expected  from  the  Far  North  within  a  few 
days.  Interest  in  new  pack  salmon  seems  to  be  cen¬ 
tering  on  reds  and  pinks,  with  chums  very  much  in  the 
background  so  far. 

Tomatoes — ^The  outlook  is  for  a  very  light  pack  of 
tomatoes  in  California,  as  compared  with  that  of  last 
year.  Acreage  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  the  yield 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  the  drought  and  hot 
weather.  A  short  packing  season  is  in  prospect,  as 
vines  lack  the  stamina  to  produce  heavily  or  to  bear 
through  a  long  period.  Spot  prices  are  largely  nomi¬ 
nal,  with  almost  eyery  holder  having  his  own  idea  of 
values.  Those  having  stocks  of  tomato  juice  are  hav¬ 
ing  no  difficulty,  however,  in  moving  these  at  good 
prices. 

Strikers — The  strike  of  cannery  workers  at  San 
Jose,  California,  has  come  to  an  end  after  a  few  hectic 
days  marked  by  inflamed  oratory,  riots,  a  few  pistol 
shots  and  jail  for  seyeral  agitators.  At  no  time  were 
the  plants  of  the  canning  concerns  affected  closed,  and 
nearby  canneries  cared  for  accumulated  stocks  of  ripe 
peaches.  TTie  trouble  arose  when  a  few  workers  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  lower  wage  scale  in  effect  this  year.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  launching  of  the  strike  Preston  McKinney, 
vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California,  issued  a  statement  setting  forth  the  can¬ 
ners’  side  of  the  matter.-  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
operations  for  the  last  year  haye  not  been  profitable, 
and  that  the  future  is  uncertain,  making  it  unwise  to 
pay  more  than  the  going  wage  scale  for  common  labor. 
His  statement,  in  part,  follows: 

“Eighty  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  the  canneries 
are  women  and  about  20  per  cent  are  men.  There  is 
no  controversy  over  the  women’s  wages,  and  cannot  be 
for  the  reason  that  the  State  Industrial  Welfare  Com¬ 
mission  fixes  not  alone  the  wages,  but  the  piecework 
scale  and  working  conditions  for  all  women  employees. 
We  are  paying  that  scale,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  our 
women  employees  are  thoroughly  satisfied. 

Some  women  are  failing  to  come  to  the  plants  af¬ 
fected,  not  because  of  their  wage  scale,  but  because  of 
the  fear  of  violence  or  abuse  from  the  men  agitators 
outside  the  plants.  Incidentally,  the  wage  scale  for 
women  is  the  highest  in  the  United  States,  ^\^^en  a 
plant  closes  dowm  the  women  employes  are  of  necessity 
thrown  out  of  employment,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  concerned  in  the  controversy. 


“With  regard  to  men  employes,  our  best  information 
is  that,  with  remarkably  few  exceptions,  the  men  want 
to  work,  realizing  that  under  present  conditions  the 
scale  is  satisfactory.  Some  are  staying  away  from 
work  on  account  of  fear  of  violence  or  abuse.  The 
common  laborer  in  the  plants  is  earning  about  $3  a 
day.  Last  year  the  scale  was  about  $4  a  day.  We 
staried  operations  this  year  at  last  year’s  rate,  but 
found  we  were  paying  very  materially  higher  than  the 
general  going  wage  for  common  labor. 

“The  canning  industry  is  very  closely  allied  with 
agriculture.  Orchardists  generally  think,  and  they  are 
right,  that  the  wage  paid  for  labor  in  the  canneries  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  wage  paid  by  the  orchard- 
ist  for  picking  and  general  common  labor  on  farms. 
When  we  started  at  40  cents  per  hour  this  year  we 
soon  found  that  we  were  paying  very  materially  more 
than  the  rate  paid  by  the  orchardists.  That  is  the 
situation  today  on  the  basis  we  are  now  paying. 

“We  have  had  many  protests  from  orchardists  to  the 
effect  that  in  paying  more  than  the  going  wage  we 
were  forcing  them,  in  a  period  of  great  depression  and 
very  low  prices  for  fruit,  to  pay  a  higher  wage  for 
picking,  cultivating,  etc.,  than  is  justified.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  writer  several  weeks  ago  received  a  call 
from  a  committee  representing  the  Apricot  Growers 
Association  of  Santa  Clara  county,  in  which  they  main¬ 
tained  that  our  rate  of  wages  was  costing  them  large 
sums  of  money. 

“This  year  the  pack  of  fruit  is  being  very  materially 
curtailed  as  compared  with  last  year  or  other  recent 
normal  years.  Plants,  therefore,  are  not  running  to 
capacity  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  if  it  is  necessary 
to  shut  down  certain  plants  in  Santa  Clara  county, 
then  the  fruit  normally  shipped  in!  from  outside  points 
(and  most  of  it  is  shipped  in)  will  unquestionably  be 
packed  at  plants  in!  other  parts  of  the  State.” 

The  Canners  League  of  California  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  not  raising  the  Red  issue  in  its  statement 
setting  forth  the  employers’  side  of  the  San  Jose  wage 
dispute.  It  could,  probably  with  just  cause,  have  ac¬ 
cused  professional  agitators  of  having  fomented  the 
disturbance  and  invoked  the  use  of  the  State  criminal 
syndicalism  act  against  them.  It  simply  set  forth  the 
real  facts  and  the  trouble  died  out  for  lack  of  a  real 
grievance. 

Via  Air  Line — C.  J.  Walden,  of  the  Royal  Packing 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  was  among  those  who 
made  the  trip  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  re¬ 
cently,  when  a  new  air  line  was  opened,  (iov.  James 
Rolph,  Jr.,  made  the  trip  at  the  same  time. 

- ♦ - 

WORKING  THE  BEET  HARVESTER 

I'^HOM”  Scott,  Wm.Urschel  andW.  E.  Nicholoy 
are  now  in  (California,  and  later  will  visit  Colo¬ 
rado,  where  they  are  going  to  make  final  field 
trials  of  the  Scott-Urschel  Sugar  Beet  Harvester. 
This  beet  harvester  is  now  operating  at  Rockfield, 
Wis.,  and  there  will  also  be  machines  at  Belgium  and 
Granville,  Wis. 

It  seems  to  be  the  real  machine  for  the  beet  canner. 
It  not  only  lowers  cost,  but  it  increases  yield  and  qual¬ 
ity.  With  its  use  there  is  no  necessity  of  having  huge 
piles  of  beets  laying  around  the  factory  to  shrink  and 
loose  quality.  Every  beet  canner  with  50  or  more  acres 
ought  to  see  this  machine  in  operation. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 


Wages  and  Salaries  Maintained  in  Food  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try,  Purvey  Reveals — Wages  and  salaries  in  the  American  food 
manufacturing  industry  have  been  maintained  at  their  normal 
level  by  54  out  of  the  61  companies  reporting  in  the  survey 
conducted  by  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Clarence  Francis,  declared  last  week. 

Of  the  seven  companies  which  made  changes  in  their  wage 
levels,  four  made  but  minor  reductions.  These  four  made  reduc¬ 
tions  ranging  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  and  one  concern  reduced 
only  the  pay  of  the  executives,  the  survey  revealed. 

Employment  today  is  almost  normal  in  the  food  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry,  according  to  Mr.  Francis.  Only  five  of  the  nation’s 
leading  manufacturers  report  unusual  unemployment  and  two 
state  that  employment  is  approximately  20  per  cent  below  nor¬ 
mal.  There  is  but  one  manufacturer  that  has  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  replace  the  standard  five  and  one-half  day  working  week, 
with  the  five-day  week,  with  the  corresponding  cut  in  salaries 
and  wages. 

“More  than  half  of  these  food  manufacturers  report  that  they 
have  increased  their  expenditures  for  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  during  the  current  year,”  Mr.  Francis  stated.  “Only  five 
concerns  are  spending  less  than  they  did  in  1930,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  spending  approximately  the  same  as  they  did  a 
year  ago.” 

Inasmuch  as  food  represents  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
total  annual  expenditure  in  this  country,  according  to  Mr. 
Francis,  it  is  logical  to  assume  the  food  industry  represents 
millions  of  employees,  counting  the  400,000  retail  grocery  estab¬ 
lishments  and  many  thousands  of  restaurants,  food  wholesalers 
and  others  in  the  food  industry. 

The  stability  of  this  major  industry,  Mr.  Francis  concluded, 
has  unquestionably  done  much  to  less  the  impact  of  the  present 
business  depression. 

Virginia  Wholesale  Grocers  Pledge  Opposition  to  Any  Sales 
Tax  Move — Any  move  toward  establishing  a  sales  tax  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  will  be  sternly  opposed  by  the  Virginia  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  ac<;ording  to  a  recent  bulletin,  and  the  association 
is  now  pi’eparing  a  resolution  on  the  subject,  embodying  its  ob¬ 
jections  to  any  such  measure,  to  be  presented  to  the  State 
Legislature. 

“Business  in  Virginia  is  already  overtaxed,  and  an  additional 
sales  tax  will  undoubtedly  be  burdensome  to  every  wholesale 
grocer  in  the  State,”  the  association  holds. 

Therefore,  to  present  our  opposition  in  a  concrete  form  so 
that  the  State’s  Legislature  may  know  our  stand,  we  are  offer¬ 
ing  the  following  resolution: 

“Whereas,  The  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  convening  in  January,  1932,  may  have  before  it  for 
consideration  certain  tax  measures  or  tax  adjustments  as  related 
to  both  real  estate  and  the  commercial  and  mercantile  interests 
of  the  State;  and, 

“Whereas,  Any  measure  or  bill  introduced  or  passed  by  said 
Legislature  of  this  State  relating  in  any  way  to,  or  constituting 
in  its  nature,  any  form  of  a  sales  tax  placed  on  the  mercantile, 
commercial  or  industrial  interests  in  Virginia  would  constitute 
a  hardship  upon  and  be  inimical  and  a  detriment  to  the  welfare, 
progress  and  development  of  the  aforesaid  business  interests  of 
Virginia,  therefore, 

“Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Wholesale  Grocers  of  Virginia  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  any  law  that  would 
place  in  any  form  or  in  any  nature,  a  tax  upon  the  sales  of  any 
commodities  or  merchandise  of  any  merchant  or  industry  located 
in  Virginia,  and  the  said  '^olesale  Grocers,  through  its  organi¬ 
zation,  the  Virginia  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  pledges  its 
influence,  co-operation  and  resources  to  defeat  any  bill  proposed 
before  the  aforesaid  Legislature  that  in  any  form  might  be  con¬ 
strued  to  constitute  a  sales  tax  as  herein  described;  and, 

“Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Virginia.” 

Sugar  Institute  Answers  Charges  of  Government;  Asks  Dis¬ 
missal  of  Dissolution  Petition — TTie  Sugar  Institute,  Inc.,  main¬ 
tained  the  legality  of  all  of  its  activities,  and  stressed  the 
importance  of  these  activities  in  abolishing  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  large  and  small  purchasers  of  sugar,  in  its  answer  to  the 
suit  for  dissolution  brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice  under 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  act  which  was  filed  by  counsel  for  the 
Institute  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  last  week. 

The  suit  against  the  trade  organization,  which  is  comprised 
of  the  majority  of  the  large  cane  sugar  refiners  of  the  United 


States,  was  brought  March  30;  the  Department  of  Justice  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  Institute’s  operations  constitute  a  restraint  of  trade 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  anti¬ 
trust  measures. 

In  its  answer  to  the  Government’s  charges,  the  Institute  asks 
that  the  court  dismiss  the  Department  of  Justice’s  petition  for 
dissolution,  with  costs.  It  holds  that  its  activities  have  checked 
what  might  have  become  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  favored 
purchasers  of  sugar,  by  enhancing  their  power  over  their  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  sugar.  This  tendency 
towards  monopoly,  the  Institute  said,  was  based  on  unfair  and 
uneconomic  discriminations  between  customers,  which  tended 
particularly  to  favor  the  larger  customers. 

Elimipation  of  such  discriminations  and  other  unethical  trade 
practices,  the  Institute  continued,  has  been  its  chief  objective. 
This  objective,  according  to  the  claims  presented  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  in  its  answer  to  the  Government’s  charges,  has,  to  a  large 
degree,  been  achieved. 

The  Institute  further  claimed  that  before  its  organization  in 
1927,  the  sponsors  submitted  their  entire  plan  for  organization 
and  operation,  including  the  code  of  ethics  under  which  it  oper¬ 
ates,  to  the  then  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  and 
received  his  approval.  A  copy  of  the  letter  of  approval  from 
the  office  of  the  Attorney-General  is  included  in  the  answer. 
The  answer  points  out  two  instances  in  which  the  code  has  been 
changed,  but  stated  that  it  otherwise  stands  exactly  as  approved 
some  four  years  back. 

Specific  denial  of  many  of  the  charges  made  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  petition  for  dissolution  was  made  in  the  Institute’s  an¬ 
swer.  It  denied  that  the  members  have  ever  made  any  agree¬ 
ment  to  maintain  enhanced,  uniform  or  non-cempetitive  prices; 
it  denied  that  the  public  has  had  to  pay  more  for  sugar  than  it 
had  to  pay  in  the  absence  of  the  operations  of  the  Institute;  it 
denied  that  the  Instituto  has  blacklisted  brokers,  warehouse 
companies,  wholesalers  or  any  others  for  any  cause;  it  denied 
that  members  of  the  Institute  have  ceased  to  be  in  open,  fair 
and  active  competition  with  each  other,  and  with  members  of 
the  sugar  beet  industry,  or  that  the  Institute  has  acted  to  con¬ 
trol  the  price  of  beet  sugar  or  restrict  the  competitive  activities 
of  the  beet  manufacturers. 

In  dealing  with  the  charges  relative  to  the  beet  sugar  indus¬ 
try  and  the  alleged  control  exercised  by  the  Sugar  Institute,  the 
Institute  pointed  out  that  the  beet  sugar  manufacturers  in  this 
country  are  organized  into  a  trade  association  similar  to  the 
Sugar  Institute,  known  as  the  Domestic  Sugar  Bureau ;  that  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  office  of  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States  the  Domestic  Sugar  Bureau  adopted 
as  its  code  of  ethics  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  Sugar  Institute; 
the  Domestic  Sugar  Bureau  was  voluntarily  organized  by  the 
beet  sugar  manufacturers  without  any  suggestion  on  the  part 
of  the  Sugar  Institute  that  while  it  has  operated  along  lines  in 
many  respects  similar  to  those  of  the  Institute,  it  has  done  so 
without  any  suggestion  or  influence  from  the  Sugar  Institute. 

In  reviewing  the  situation  that  led  to  its  organization,  the 
Institute's  answer  claimed  that  the  prevalence  of  unfair,  dis¬ 
criminatory  and  unlawful  practices  had  brought  the  industry  to 
a  state  of  demoralization,  and  had  resulted  in  a  lowering  of  busi¬ 
ness  morals  and  ethics.  Over-capacity  to  produce,  due  in  large 
part  to  expansion  to  meet  the  war  demand  and  at  the  request 
of  the  United  States  Government,  had,  it  asserted,  created  an 
opportunity  for  favored  buyers  of  sugar  to  obtain  secret  con¬ 
cessions  in  prices  and  terms  and  for  other  secret  discriminatory 
practices,  especially  to  the  disadvantage  of  small  buyers. 

All  concessions,  the  Institute  pointed  out,  resulted  in  giving 
certain  buyers  an  unfair  advantage  over  their  competitors.  They 
were  frequently  obtained  under  threat  of  the  purchaser  to  with¬ 
draw  his  business,  or  upon  representation  that  like  concessions 
could  be  obtained  from  another  refiner.  Such  reports  were  often 
fictitious  and  the  invention  of  the  buyer  who,  since  the  conces¬ 
sions  were  secret,  was  secure  in  his  knowledge  that  the  refiner 
was  without  any  reliable  means  of  learning  the  truth. 

No  one  refiner  could  have  accomplished  anything  towards 
cleaning  up  the  evil  conditions  that  had  grown  up  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  the  Institute’s  answer  concluded;  concerted  action  by  all 
refiners  was  essential.  It  maintained  that  none  of  its  actions 
has  had  the  effect  of  in  any  way  restraining  trade  in  refined 
sugar,  except  as  such  restraint  has  been  reasonably  and  neces¬ 
sarily  incidental  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  code  of 
ethics,  and  eliminating  unfair  and  unlawful  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  purchasers,  together  with  the  other  ills  that  had  demoral¬ 
ized  the  industry. 
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Y our  Increased 
Values 
Require 
Increased 
Fire  Insurance 

Each  increase  in  the 
amount  of  your  insur¬ 
ance  means  an  increase 
in  your  share  of  the 
saving. 

Write— wire— or  phone 
—your  additional 
requirements. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TELEPHONE:  DELAWARE  9400 

Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


FIRST  AID 

Maxine — I’ve  swallowed  my  liquid  rouge  by  mistake. 
What  shall  I  do? 

Mertrand — Better  eat  a  powder  puff. 


AND  A  BARREL  OF  NERVE 
Boss — Look  here,  what  did  you  mean  by  telling  me 
you  had  had  five  years’  experience  in  selling  real  estate 
when  you  never  even  had  a  job  before? 

Youth — Well,  you  advertised  for  a  man  with  imagi¬ 
nation  ! 


TRUSTFUL  PASSENGER 
“All  this  talk  about  back-seat  drivers  is  bunk.  I’ve 
driven  a  car  for  ten  years  and  I’ve  never  had  a  word 
from  behind.” 

“What  sort  of  car?” 

“A  hearse.” 


YOUNGER  GENERATION  O.  K. 

Waiter — These  are  the  best  eggs  we’ve  had  for 
years. 

Customer — Well,  bring  me  some  you  haven’t  had  so 
long. 


TREES  WILL  DO  THAT 

“Say,  your  car  certainly  is  smashed  up.  Did  you  hit 
something?” 

“No,  indeed;  a  tree  came  tearing  toward  me  and 
bumped  right  into  me.” 


WHA'TS  IN  A  NAME 

Jim — I  don’t  mind  looking  after  your  horses,  but  I 
don’t  want  to  be  called  the  hostler. 

Tom — Oh,  that’s  all  right — I’ll  call  you  the  stabilizer. 


MAGNANIMOUS  POP 
Father — Yes,  my  boy.  I’m  a  self-made  man. 

Son — Gee,  Pop,  that’s  what  I  admire  about  you.  You 
a  ways  take  the  blame  for  everything. 


INCRIMINATING 

A  Negro  was  pleading  his  own  case  to  save  the  price 
of  a  lawyer.  He  called  the  chief  witness  to  the  stand 
and  said,  “Joshua,  where  was  I  when  we  stole  dose 
chickens?” 


LIKING  AND  HAVING 

College  Man — What  would  you  like,  dear? 

Co-ed — Well,  I’d  like  some  fruit  cocktail,  some  ca¬ 
viar,  an  order  of  frog’s  legs,  some  fruit  salad,  a  sirloin 
.'■teak  smothered  in  mushrooms,  a  large  lobster,  a  demi- 
tasse  and  some  pie  a  la  mode. 

College  Man — That  is  all  very  well.  But,  now,  what 
will  you  have? 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Paste*  and  Gnma. 

ADJUSTEB,  for  Chain  Dericea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wi*. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BASKETS,  Picking 
Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portomouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach,  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J . 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wxs. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

boilers  and  engines.  Steam. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  vo  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Casea,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Meby. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas.  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

by-products.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max.  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E  W.  Bliss  &  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicaga 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Btarkers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Inp. 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis, 
CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Y’ork  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Caiuiers. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wl*. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Ohapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Ck>.,  Ine.,  Baltimorsi 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxen, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRA.NES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINER 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mask. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Englnso. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimorsi 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards^  Eta 
U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohla, 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cookor-FUlsn. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mehg. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mash. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakcm  A  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catnip.  Etc. 

9.  H.  Langrsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Eprasrue-^lls  Corp.,  ChicaKO. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  hlquipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
GUMS,  for  labels  and  cases 
F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chic^o. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  _J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  R(^ins  &  Co..  Inc.,  BaltimoreL 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneona. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimorei 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Michigan  Litho.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Jfational  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

milk  condensing  and  canning  mchy. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cana. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  ProducU. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coaa. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Fa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slajrman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machinsa. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  _N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mahy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  MachiuM. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gea* 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City, 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Sl^NClLS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Braaa 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Typey  Bumiug 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 
Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Glass  Uned,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TMters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimoreu 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  ft  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

^ank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co..  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbury,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUbles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systsnk  ■« 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 


FOR 


Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

The  outstanding  vegetables  of  QUALITY  today 
are  SUPERTYPES  as  compared  with  the  original 
plants  that  our  forefathers  knew,  just  as  our  domes¬ 
ticated  animals  are  SUPERTYPES. 


PEDIGREED  LINES  OF  PEAS 


Through  7  5  years  of  intensive  effort  we  have  built  up  Pedigreed  lines  of 
QUALITY  Seed,  out  of  which  we  have  developed  strains  particularly  adapted 
to  the  exacting  demands  of  CANNERS.  Continuous,  painstaking  breeding 
is  required  not  only  for  developing  new  types  but  likewise  for  improving  ex¬ 
isting,  varieties.  These  superior  stocks  and  the  experience  of  an  expert  per¬ 
sonnel  are  at  your  service. 

ASSOCIATED  STOCKS,  second  to  none,  are  known  and  used  extensively 
throughout  the  entire  canning  industry. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seeds  For  Canners 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


